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Why  do  intelligent  pupils  often  fail  or  do  medioore  workf     Tihat 
are  the  causes  or  factors  associated  with  th«i  achlevoT.ant  of  superior 
pupils  is  secondary  sohools?       T»'hy  do  some  superior  pupils  do  jood  work  in 
high  sohools  end  others  of  equal  intelligence  do  poor  wori.7     These,  and 
other  questions  hare  challenged  the  author  in  his  dealings  with  pupils 
as  a  principal's  assistant  in  a  large  coeducational  jixior-sisaior  Idgh 
school  in  Baltimore. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  mentally  slow  pupil 
■ay  hare  sobs  difficulty  with  the  curricula  of  our  hifji  sohools  but  It  is 
another  thing  to  explain  why  a  highly  intelligent  pupil  will  do  oelow- 
avora-e  work.     Others  whose  work  will  be  reviewed  have  wrestled  with  this 
problem  but  it  continues  to  deserve  our  consideration,  for  superior  pupils 
are  still  working  far  below  their  capacities  in  sohools  throughout  the 
world.     A  sere  comparison  of  any  school's  roll  of  hi  ,hly  intelligent 
pupils  with  its  scholastic  honor  roll  would  prove  this  point.     Schoolman 
should  acre  adequately  meet  this  problen  of  stimulating  and  assisting 
the  superior  pupil  more  closely  to  mateh  his  intelligenoe  with  achievement 
and  if  there  is  any  better  solution,  seek  it  further  until  it  is  found. 

lew  techniques  and  finer  instruments  are  emerging  with  which 
we  may  more  effectively  study  suoh  faotors  as  study  habits,  physical 
health,  social  status,  eoonaede  status,  personality  traits,  adjustment 
to  environment,  interests,  background,  and  other  oariables  which  may 
supply  bettor  answers  to  our  questions.     \  1th  these  alda  at  hand  to  utilics 
the  author  &••  '•!*  **»•  urge  to  search  for  the  answer  to  this  problem* 


The  problem  is  stated,  "What  are  the  factors  associated  •with 
the  achievement  of  high  school  pupils  of  superior  Intel ligenoe T " 

Terns  Defined t 
High  school  pupils  —  in  this  study,  high  school  pupils  Include  only 
white  pupils  attending  grades  nine  to  twelve  in  the  Baltimore  public 
schools* 

Of  superior  intelligence  —  pupils  who  have  an  1.  Q.  of  120  or  more, 
as  measured  by  two  forms  of  the  Otis  Self-Administering  Test  of  Mental 
Ability,  Higher  Examination,  and  one  form  of  the  Hanson  Nelson  Test 
of  Mental  Ability. 
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PREVIOUS  STUDIES  OF  SUPERJOR  /UPILS  HHO 
DO  WOT  ACHIEVE  UP  TO  ThEIR  CAPACITI 


Introduction 
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Individual  Cases 
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Health 
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PRKVTOUS  STTJDIB  <»'  I   PH  IU  WO 

DO  KOT   AC  DP  TO  TmJTR  CAT  AC  I II 


Introduction 

■iuoators  have  long  admitted  that  Attention  and  cpeclal  help 
should  be  riven  jilted  children.     Du  Pant  de  Nemours  stated  in  l&OO  in 
his  "national  Bduoation  in  the  United  States" i 


A  single  day  of  an  educated  men  of  genius  is  of  nor* 
value  to  the  world  than  the  labor  of  100,000  men  for 
a  year* 

The  late  Lata  S.  Hollingworth1  has  written x 

Education  is  ohargeu  with  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  gifted  children.     It  is  the  pro- 
fessional duty  of  educators  to  understand  this  group 
much  store  fully  and  precisely  than  they  do  yet. 

On  the  other  hand,  nany  others   (including  educators)  have  believed 
that  because  the  superior  ohild  is  usually  able  to  do  average  work,  he 
needs  no  special  aid  or  attention. 

Only  recently,  however,  has  any  systematic  wtudy  been  made  of 
the  superior  pupil.     In  the  1020' s,  Ternan^and  his  assistants  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  gifted  children,  their  physical  and  Dental  traits. 
The  findings  indioated  that  the  seen  of  the  gifted  group  was  above  that 
of  unseleoted  children  in  educational  achievement,   in  health  and  physique, 
in  desirable  personality  traits  and  in  proportion  of  near  relatives  who 
had  made  notable  contributions.     In  Vol.  II  of  this  series,  Catherine  :'.  Cox3 
made  biographical  sketches  of  the  ohildh  od  traits  of  three  hundred  outstanding 


1  ollingworth,  l.eta  S.     "Gifted  and  Talented  Children**.     Journal  of 
educational  Research,     Ci   C5,  October,  1S56. 

2  Terman,  Lewis  L.  ana  others .     taptal  and  physical  I  raits   of  a  Thousand 
Gifted  Z  ildroni      Genetic liludlos   of  Qunlut,   1.     Stanford  University 
Press,  California,   VjII,  64C  pp. 

3  Cox,  C.  k.  and  others.     The  Early  Traits   of  Three  hundred  Geniusest 
Genetlo  Studies  of  Genius,  2.     Stanford  University  Prase.  California. 

lMo.  fliz  rp» 
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geniuses   of  history.     Th«y  had  all  exhibitod  superior  intelligenoe  in 
childhood  as  well  ss  in   later  life.  1.   Ill    of  1  he  series,,      .      . 

Lurks,*   D.  ■•  Jensen,  end  L.  I!.  Terman  sjrf   others,    in  a  oontinuation 
study  of  rifted  ohildren,   found  that  the  traits   of  gifted  ohildr«m  sre 
relatively  permanent,     fchat  was  true  of  the  group  studied  in  11/21-22  was 
largely  true  of  the  same  group  in  1927-28. 
Preliminary  Statement  —  Identification  of  Gifted   or  Superior  Groups 

Terman5  used  in  I.  Q.   (Stanford-Iiinot )  of  140  as  a  lower  Unit 
for  hi 8  gifted  group.       hollingworthG  used  as  her  oriterion  for  pupils 
of  superior  intelligence  the  most  intelligent  1  per  cent  of  the  Juvenile 
population.     iler  lower  linit,   calculated  on  this  basis  for  superior  pupils, 
was  an  I.  Q«  of  130.     Goddard7  used  l£0  I.  Q.  as  a  lower  limit  in  forming 
olasses  for  gifted  ohildren.     Osburn  and  i;ohany  included  those  with 
speeial  talents  —  artistio  and  mechanical,  with  no  special   limit  on  I.W«» 
while  Bentley5  used  110  I.  <).  for  determining  the  sifted  group. 

When  the  Revised  Stanford-Blnet  Scales10  appeared  in  1957,  the 
authors  classed  as  superior  only  those  ohildren  having  I.  w's  of  at 
least   120   (the  highest   12.6  per  oent  of  an  unselected  group),  and  as 
"very  superior"   only  those  with  I.  (J.**   of  MO  or  higher   (the  highest 
1  per  oent,   roughly)"11 


4  Burks,   Barbara  Stoddard  and   others.  The  Promiae  of  Youth t      follow   up 
Studiea   of  a  Thousand  Gifted  Chlldrent      Genetic  "studlea   of  i.enlus,  3, 

Gilford  University  Press,   1930.   i>08  pp. 

5  Terman,  Lewis  V..   op.  clt.   p.  46 
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DTOIVIDLAL  CASES 

The  individual  pupil  possessing  superior  intelligence  but  doing 
poor  school  work  has   bean  investigated  by  earlier  reeearoh  workers* 
Conklin,*'-   reporting  on  three  early  studies   of  Intelligent  individuals 
who  failed,  aade  this  observation  that  in  each  indlTidual  case,  olinioal 
study  has  resulted  in  locating  factors  associated  with  poor  school  adjust- 
ment and  in  prescribing  en  effective  remedial  program*     Other  investl.-atora 
are  in  general  agreenent  with  this  finding*     Two  typical  studies  of 
individual  eases  are  included  to  illustrate  this  point* 

HollJEgworth*5  presents  the  oase  of  Child  A*     On  the  advice  of 
his  school  prinoiapl,   because  he  wss  a  school  problen,  his  parents  brou 
him  to  the  clinic  for  mental  tests*     He  was  not  adjusting  well  in  the 
second  grade  where,  at  the  age  of  6  years,  6  months,  he  had  a  Stanford-Sinet 
I*  Q.  of  107.     His  great-grandparents  were  Oermtn-Jews,  his  father  was  an 
engineer  and  architect  of  ability  with  an  Amy  Alpha  I.  ;,.  of  lbO.    jl's 
anther  was  graduated  from  hirh  school*     Before  uarriar.o  she  waa  an 
executive  in  charge  of  advertising,  and  at  one  time  she  had  done  none 
newspeper  work*     The  family  in  general  was  noted  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments.   jK  could  talk  at  10  months;  at  12  months  he  could  say  the  alphabet 
forward}   and  at  16  oould  say  the  alphabet  baokwards*     he  learned  to  read 
durinr.  his  third  year  and  preferred  true  stories  of  adventure*     A  has 
always  been  healthyj   his   adenoids  and  tonsils  were  removed  at  6  years   of 
age*     Physical  examination  revealed  no  defects  except  myopia,  for  which 
he  wore  glasses. 


12  Conklin,  Agnes  M*     miures   of  i if hly   Intelligent  pupils,  a  ^»tudy 
of  Their  lohavior  by  Veens  of  the  Control  Croup.     Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  Columbia   Bureau  of'  I'ublioatlons  i7V2,  p.  2-i,   1W40 

13  Holllngworth,  I.eta  s.  'lifted  Chlldreni     Their  Kature  and  >;urturo. 
Naomi  1 Ian  Company,   1S>26.  pp.  MB  ewJ« 


Hm  had  attended  ->rlTate   aohoolc,  where  he  had  nlwaya  been 

e   problem  to  hie   teaohers.     He  was   not   intereato<1    in  aohool  work  erar.  2   or 
3  years  be  ne   norm  for  hie  afe,  'nd  h*  **•  *-°°  •b»H  end   too  young  to 

participate  sniooeaafully  in  tbo   jj^lnl    1   fe   lor  which  Ma  cental  abil 

-id  his*     He  was  abaentcinded,  untidy,   slow  to  ta>  o  advico,  but  r.ooJ- 
hunor  •>  i  ,   honeat,   aclf-oontrollei,  -ecisa   in  habit  of  thinx  I  n   .      It  was 

deoided   to  adwar.ee  A  in  school  at  a  rate  representing  a  ooKpromlae  between 
intslleat  »r.l   other  uspeats   of  hia  dowoloping   peraouelity.     A  eeeoM   to  be 
doirv    quite  well  urviar   thia  treatment. 

Bentlay        cites  sevoral    interesting  clinical    studiee   of  aalad- 

iliren.     Any  had  a   ohronologiaal  *g«  of  0  years,   8  *onthe, 
•ntal  age  of  1C   years,  6  months,  an  I*   *•  of  160,  and   ..as   in  grade  G 
of  the  •lashingtor ,      .    .   aehools.     ->he  had  difficulty  fros  the  tlae   she  was 
in  the  nuraery  school,  and  beoarce  progreaaiTely  worse  until  she  reached 
the  6th  grade.     The  principal   then  reooBanended  her  referral  to  the   Jhild 
Guidance  Clinic.     She  was  deaeribed  aa  the  "nost  difficult  child   in  aohool". 
She  waa  reported   to  be  impertinent,  stubborn,  and   irresponsible.      In  class 
ahe  would  grin,  giggle,  talk  back  to  the  teaoher,  do  anything  to  attract 
attention  to  heraelf.     Her   prerent  teacher   proposed   that  another  aohool 
flight  be  the   solution  to  her   problem  —  that   she  had   |  iven  up  f.o;je« 

At  the  olinio   the  child*s  -:othor  suggested   that   the  *as 

too  1  lor  tho  olasa   she  was   i-  and  didn't  ,.et  along  with  her  class- 

mates because   they  felt   she  knew  too  —  oh.     At  home  Aary  was    irresponsible, 
and  generally  disagreeabls.      In   tho  discussion  with   the  ia- 


14     3entley,  John  uiwarJ.      op.  -514. 


trist,  Jlrry  said  that  the  teacher  was  too  strict,  and  she  felt  that  she 
was  unwanted  by  her  olassmates. 

Psychological  examination  indioated  that  she  was  5  years 
acoelerated  in  mental  age  and  possessed  a  remarkable  remory.   Amy  was 
aooelerated  in  school,  but  she  was  still  far  above  the  average  of  her 
present  grade.   On  the  clinic's  reco-mendation,  further  sohool  promotion 
was  resorted  to,  which  resulted  in  a  deoided  improvement  in  her  oase. 
Her  sohool  attitude  is  quite  satisfactory  and  she  gets  along  well  with 
her  classmates  and  teachers.   She  has  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
the  sohool  work. 

Both  of  these  oases  above  illustrate  how  clinical  study  has 
resulted  in  a  satisfactory  adjustment  for  maladjusted  superior  children 
whose  performance  wis  below  the  prom5.se  offered  by  their  intelligence. 

STUDIES  CF  CROUPS 
Groups  of  students  possessing  high  intelligence  quotients  but 
failing  or  doing  mediocre  school  work  have  been  studied,  but,  research  has 
not  been  so  successful  in  findin,  the  causes  or  prescribing,  the  ro-.e  .y  for 
types  of  maladjuctment  found.   The  diffioulty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when 
dealing  with  groups,  factors  of  heterogeneity  are  introduced  which  are 
not  present  in  *.he  study  of  an  individual  oase,  although  through  the  ssv.dy 
of  groups  it  i3  possible  to  obtain  useful  generalisations  whioh  may  be 
applied  to  similcr  groups  in  the  future,   students  in  the  field  of  eduoation 
have  studied  this  problem  with  varying  degrees  of  throughness  and  with 
conflicting  conclusions,   'j^ny  varied  explanations  have  been  arrived  at 
for  the  discrepancy  between  promise  and  perfor  anoe. 
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k  numbor  of  books  summarizing  rosearnh   on  the  ao'  levocont  of 
superior    pupils  have  recently  boon  puMlohed.     The  writer'*    Intention  1« 
to  suisnarite  the  .lions  rvgmrdlac  the  vario   lee  he  .   at 

found   in  these  lunmriss.      In  addition,   pertinent  and  rooe- 
of  other  authors,  omitted   from  the  sumnariea  for  one  reason,  or  another, 
will  be  added.     The  variables  will  he  treated   in  alphabetical   order. 
Anteoedo'ts*    Country  of  Birth 

int  studies   indioate     hat     ho  perfomanoe  of  ohildren  of 
foro'  m  parents  approaches  Tore  closely  the  promise  given  by  their 

..  does   the  performnco  of  children  of  native  horn  parents. 

Desing,       reporting  on  the  studies  of  4  othor  investigators, 
,d   that  achievement  of  children  of   foreign  born  parents,  particularly  in 
oollege,  was  ill- holy  superior  to  that  of  students  with  native  born 
parents.     From  her  own  study  of  superior  elenentary  pupils  r<esinr   found 
that  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  gained  more  in  aohieveoent  and  were 
■oro  frequently  found   In  the  hi.  host  deeile  of  achievement,  when  aor pared 
with   pupils  whose  parents  ware  JL-rerloar.        .-    . 

Clark16   suggests  that   scleotive   faotors  are  probably  o per    Ling 
in  such  a  way  as   to  make   the  children  of  foroirn  born  parents  expend 
more  effort   to  overeome  language  and    cultural  differences,  ani    t  ereby 
do  slightly  better  work. 


15     DM]       ,        nerva  V,     The  Holat  1  i.chleverant  Gains   to 

Certain  Personal  and    *.~vlr  omental    :;  eoents.      pp.   21,    1  ,  , 

of   Pennsylvania,    -Issertatir  adelphia,    I 

,      .      .  olle..  e   -urjaess."  ;1  and 

237-236.     rebruary  1    ,   1.37. 


Strabel,r/  in  a  study  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  found  that 
a  greater  percentage  of  super  i or  students  have  foreign  born  parents  than 
do  inferior  students*   She  agreed  with  Clark  that  this  could  be  aeoounted 
for  on  tho  basis  that  the  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  vera  probably  more 
highly  motivated, 

Conklin,-16  in  comparing  two  groups  of  pupils  of  superior 
intelligence  (one  group  characterised  by  failures  in  secondary  school), 
concluded  that  the  parents  of  both  groups,  almost  70  per  cent  of  whom 
were  innigrants,  have  lived  in  America  far  approximately  the  same  length 
of  tine.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  the  failing  pupils  have  resided 
in  America  a  significantly  longer  time  than  the  paternal  grandparents  of 
the  successful  pupils.  There  was  no  real  difference  in  the  recency  of 
immigration  for  the  maternal  grandparents, 

Conklin's  findings  are  in  disagreement  with  most  investigators. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  such  a  high  percentage  of 
her  group  were  pupils  of  foreign  parentage*  Possibly*  pupils  who  live 
in  a  predominantly  foreign  community  are  not  so  highly  motivated  to  achieve 
up  to  their  capacities  as  are  pupils  who  live  in  a  predominantly 
Amerioan  community . 


17  Strabol,  Eunice*  "Academic  Suooess  of  Various  Ag<<  and  Experience 
Groups".  Studies  in  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College, 
University  of  Ruffalo  Studies  Series  II,  bulletin  3,  Vol*  XIII,  1956* 

18  Conklin,  Agnes*  op.  oit.  p  113* 


roken  farilier.   or  an  unhappy  how*  atmosphere    isually  has  a 
detrimental   effect  on  sohoul  aohiev  the   o;  ir.ion  of  xost 

investigators. 

Irvestif- atims   s'  ^esingly   indioato   olose  association 

between  pupil  aala.i'  and  ralad Justed   family  rslu*  ionshlps.      broken 

.lle«   s  o  be  a  or  associated  wit      r 

aehlever.«nt  of  superior  pupils.      £5  p«r  -ent  of  those  naiad  Justed 

20 
pupils   studied  hy  NTM       were  not   living  with  both  parents.     62 

cent  wore  living  with   their  motner  only. 

21 
Conklin's*"1  findings  fro*  the  study  of  ffejrf.Lv  relati   nshi 

are  all  unfaTorablo  to  the  failing  superior  pupils.     Uisoipline  employed 

by  families,  the  ohild»s   select icr.  of  his  companions,  and   the  subsequent 

disapproval   of  thee  by  bis  parontej  all  these   factors   proht   ] 

to  the  failing   status  of  suporior   pupils   in  high  school.     ConVlin's 

data  also   ir.dioate  that: 

The  ocacbination  of  the   typical  oharaotor  of  the  fe-.lly, 
family  discipline,  eni   the  relationship  between  the 
child  and  his   parents   is  a    sonf iruration  thbt   produces 
an  unfavorable  effect  so  erperlsiental     roup. 

(failn     suporicr  y. 

Dasing,        found   pupils  who  ranko;!    in  the  hi.  best  decile   of 

achievement  had   parents  belon,  '  I   and    to  Parent  Teaeher 

Ass  r.s    in  larger  nuasbers    than  parents   of  the  pupils   in  I  ost 

deoila.     Oesinj,  alec  .dad  frca  her  <•  ia-  Hies  of 


19     Das log,  Vinarva  r.     op.olt.    p.   19 

urbch,  Jaxes  f.      *Hor*  and  Coanunity  Conditions  Related   tr 
Maladjustment",        Personality  nt   of   the   i.ler^-tary   -  ^ool 

:v  11-i,  The  National   alerc  cinal,   T-ullet   n  of 

-ent.   of  Klewntary  Cohool   Principals,  T?.8.A.   16i320-r.: 
kiln,  Agnes     op.^it.    p.    11    . 
22       «b  isrva  7.      op.    olt»    p.   144. 
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children  who  mro  problem  oases  were  larger,  and  she  observed  that  the 
problem  oases  usually  oame  more  frequently  from  unnatural  homes* 

uesing'  s^  study  led  her  to  the  oonolusion  that  ohildron  of 
dlvoroed  parents  gained  less  in  achievement  than  those  from  normal 
homes.  Host  ol'  the  children  studied  by  Dosing**  ware  said  to  be  on 
olose  friendly  terms  with  their  parents.  A  few  were  merely  respectful, 
indicating  a  courteous  and  disciplined  but  formal  relation,  while  a 
very  few  were  assigned  other  categories. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  all  groups  studied  showed  a 
general  lack  of  preference  far  either  parent  over  the  other.  Usually 
whan  preference  was  shown,  it  was  far  the  mother*  among  both  boys  and 
girls. 

Conklln'  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  there  were  no  reliable 
differences  between  suooessful  and  failing  pupils  in  the  separation  of 
parents,  quarreling  of  parents,  and  general  inharmonious  relationships 
between  parents. 

Regensburg26  studied  50  oases  of  intellectually  superior 

children  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance  of  Hew  York  City, 

with  particular  emphasis  on  the  factors  associated  with  school  suooess 

or  failure.   Her  findings  indicate  thati 

Granted  superior  intellectual  endowment,  school  suooess 
is  more  fully  assured  (lj  If  the  child's  experiences 
at  home,  while  satisfying,  nevertheless  induce  him  to 
face  weanin.-  experiences  from  an  early  age  in  order  to 


23  Desing,  Minerva  F»,  op.  olt.  p  107 

24  Ibid,  p  121 


26  Conklin,  Agnes,  op.  cit.  p  120 

16  Regensburg,  Jeanerte.  Studies  of  Educational  Success  and  Failure 

in  Supernormal  Children^  Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  129,  p  IS^. 

lew  York:,  l*y.  1951. 
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insure  social  independence)  and  (2)  if  he  ia  encouraged 
to  be  active,  interested  in  the  world  outside  him,  and 
eager  to  make  contact  with  the  people  In  it* 


foreign  Language  Spoken  in  the  home 
There  is  general  disagreement  regarding  the  relationship 
between  achievement  and  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  pupil's 
home*  Some  investigators  find  no  relationship  and  others  find  that  a 
foreign  language  spoken  in  the  !  one  offers  no  handicap  to  the 
soholastio  achievement  of  superior  pupils. 

In  her  study,  Desing^7  found  large  numbers  of  pupils  in 
whose  homes  a  foreign  language  was  spoken  in  the  group  representing 
the  highest  10  per  cent  in  achievement .   She  especially  found  that 
there  was  a  tendency  toward  a  greater  achievement  gain  among  children 
in  whose  homes  a  foreign  language  was  habitually  spoken* 

Conklin28  again  disagreed,  concluding  in  the  study  of 
suooeesful  superior  students  as  compared  to  unsuccessful  superior 
students,  that  foreign  languages  were  spoken  in  the  homes  of  both 
groups  to  about  the  sama  extent* 


27  Desing,  Minerva  F*  op,  olt.  p.  144. 

28  Conklin,  Agnes,  op.  olt.  p.  115 
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Health  and  Physloa!  Traits. 

There  la  little  agreement,  too,  concerning  the  relationship 
between  achievement  and  health,  including  physioal  traits.  This  appears 
to  be  true  whether  intelligence  is  held  constant  or  not. 

The  findings  of  several  authors  on  the  relation  of  intelligence 
or  mental  development  to  health  and  physical  traits  have  been  included 
here  by  way  of  introduction. 

Peterson^9  states  in  his  Summary  and  Conclusions  thati 

"Our  detailed  survey  of  available  quantitative  evidence  has 
demonstrated  that  prevalent  notions  regarding  the  intimacy 
of  the  relationship  between  physioal' traits  and  intellect 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Search  in  the  realm  of  gross 
anatomy  for  a  physical  oorrelate  of  intellect  has  yielded 
uniformly  negative  results.  It  appears  that  such  structural 
characteristics  as  height  and  weight  are  correlated  only 
slightly  with  intelligence,  narrowly  defined." 

According  to  Paterson^  head  site,  skeletal  development, 
dentition,  physiological  development  measured  in  terms  of  pubescence, 
indices  of  body  build,  and  even  physioal  defects  are  found  to  be 
relatively  unrelated  to  mental  development. 

The  evidence  seems  quite  clear  that  mental  development 
prooeeds  in  relative  independence  of  physioal  condition  except  when 
disease  processes  or  injuries  directly  attack  the  central  nervous 
system,  especially  the  higher  centers. 


29  Paterson,  Donald  G.,  Physique  and  Intelleot|  The  Century  Co. 
New  York,  1930,  304  pp.   p.  269 

30  Ibid,  p.  269 

31  Ibid,  p.  26V-70 
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angland,5*  in  *  study  of  C5*  rural  ohildren  in  Lincolnshire, 
reported  no  relationship  between  intelligence  and  lha  total  laolJonoe 
of  tonallar  disease*     Ihere  was,  howev.r,  a  larger  percentage  of 
toniilleotomiee  among  thoaa  of  superior  intelligence*     Thoao  total 
inoidenoe  figures  wore  siadlar  to  those  reported  by  Terasn  for 
American  children  of  high  I*    .  . 

Stout,33  studying  pupils  ten  years  old,  found  that  "the  fact 
that  a  child  is  normal  in  intelligence  gives  little  or  no  clue  to  what 
his  health  or  physloal  condition  amy  be*" 

Jones'4  atatee  in  the  February  1039  Berrien  of  Eduoational 
Reeearoh  that,  "It  is  now  well  established  that  a  low  positive  corre- 
lation, rarely  higher  than  *30,  exists  between  the  intelligence  of 
children  and  their  phyaioal  development  aa  represented,  for  example,  in 
naasures  of  height  or  weight*" 

In  the  same  eumwary  Jones55  seta  down  several  hype themes 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  relationship* 

"1*     A  common  biologioal  factor  or  group  of  factors  nay  favor 
superior  development  of  the  total  organisms  absence  of  these  factors 
nay  have  a  generally  handioapping  of  foot*" 

"£•     Disoaae  of facta  or  the  effects  of  birth  injury,  malnutrition, 
etc*,  say  be  expressed  both  in  the  brain  and  in  other  organs  with  parallel 
disturbances  in  later  development* 


32  For  this  reference  see  Jonea,  Harold  E«,  "Belatienahipe  in  Phyaioal 

and  k octal  Development*"     Review  of  Eduoational  Roaoaroh     9i97,  February 
1039* 

33  Ibid,  p.  97 

34  Ibid";  p.  136 
56     Ibid,  p.  136 
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"5*     Any  condition  produoing  an  arrest  or  distortion  in  the 
growth  of  intelligence  or  of  the  central  integrative  functions  any 
thereby  indirectly  handioap  the  normal  development  of  other  funotiona 
and  other  structures •" 

"4*     Social  advantages  or  handicaps  nay  simultaneously  influenoe 
physical  development    (through  nutrition  and  regimen)  and  mental 
development   (through  eduoatian)*" 

"5*     rhysical-mentul  relationship  may  not  be  due  primarily 
to  a  oorr elation  of  superior  or  inferior  status,  but  to  a  correlation 
of  rates  of  prowthi   in  this   latter  case,  relationships  would  be 
expected  to  diminish  in  degree  at  the  end  of  the  growth  period** 

As   Jones  states,  these  hypotheses  are  receiving  considerable 
attention  and  their  relative  importance  will  be  determined  by  further 
investigation* 

As  oan  be  seen  from  the  introductory  paragraphs  given  above 
on  the  relation  of  physical  development  to  mental  development*  slight 
agreement  exists*     There  is  apparently  only  a  small  positive  relation 
existing  between  physical  development  and  mental  development  as 
described  above* 

The  Encyclopaedia   of  Educational  Research  summarises  with  this 

pointed  statement i 

At  one  time  physioal  unfitness  was  ouemicmly  believed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  intellootually   tlltod  child,   but 
there  is  now  much  objective  evidenoe  to  refute  this 
hypothesis.56 


36     k'onroe,  Walter  S*,   Encyclopaedia  of   bducational  Research,  kaomlllon 
Company,  R*  T.,   p.  77*      (This  is  taken  from  Holllnsworth,  Lata*, 
Gifted  Children i     Their  Nature  and  Nurture,  Maemlllon,   1926*    ) 
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Wo  will  next  Ui«  up  the  relation  bet-uon  Rji.leTroo.3nt  sad 
health,   including  physioal  trait**     Several  atudiae  indicate  that  haalth  or 
physioal  traita  have  littla  effaot  upon  tho  achievement  of  auparior 
'  la* 

Bakert  and  kills37  find  the  date  on  haalth  and  haalth  atti- 
tude* diffors   little  between  two  groups   of  Intelligent  high  achool 
soaiura,  one  group  auparior*  and  the  other  inferior  in  ajhioveaent* 

Theae  groups  wore*  moreover*  reliably  different  in  the  number 
of  phyaioal  disabilities  they  had  experienced  during  the  high  sohool 

iod  •     Intereating  enough*  the  more  numerous  und  more  severe  physical 
handioaps  had  been  experienced  by  the  auparior  cajtrol  group  of 
achieving  pupils* 

Dr.  Conklin58  concluded,  in  her  study  of  100  high  sohool 
pupila  of  intelligence  ranging  from  ISO  to  16S,  that  throughout  their 
lives  up  to  the  high  aohool  period  physioal  handioaps  do  not  distinguish 
significantly  between  pupila  of  superior  intelligence  who  are  doing  good 
work  in  high  sohool*  and  pupila  of  auparior  intelligence  who  are  doing 
foiling  work  in  high  aohool* 

Jones ^  reporting  on  several  studio j,  said  that  uroque  found 
s  maxlmua  correlation  of  -*25  between  sohool  grades  and  I*  q*  with 
phyaioal  fitaoea*     Jones  also  reported  that  street,36  in  comparing 
mentally  superior  with  average  pupila  in  a  Michigan  elementary  sohool, 
found  no  difference  in  phyaioal  fitness* 


37  tnkert,  Euth  L*  and  Villa,  Henry  C*,  "Variations  among  High  Sohool 
Seniors  in  Promise  and  I  erformanoe  koasurea."     School  hevjow, 

44 1      274-282*     April,   1936* 

38  Conklln.  Agnes,   op,  olt.  p.  114,   116* 
38     Jones,  ilerold   E*,  op*  olt*     *  97 
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Considerable  evidence  has  been  found  indioatlng  that  the 
opposite  is  true  -  that  physical  fitness  is  associated  with  and 
characteristic  of  the  mentally  superior  ohlld  who  is  doing  well  in 
•ohool . 

Keal4   feels  that  health  is  the  most  important  factor  asso- 
ciated with  school  achievement.  Iiis  findings  indicate  that  wherever 
physical  defects  are  corrected,  sohool  achievement  improves. 

Investigations  summarised  by  Desing*^-  indicate  that  there 
is  a  positive  relationship  between  health  and  sohool  success.  Six 
studies  all  indicate  that  various  health  factors  and  physical  defects 
are  responsible  in  some  measure  for  inferior  achievement  of  superior 
pupils* 

Hollingworth**  brings  out  the  relationship  between  certain 
defects  or  talent*  to  achievement  in  particular  fields.  Nervous 
instability  and  word  blindness  may  decrease  reading  abilities  of  one 
pupil,  while  the  same  pupil  may  be  talented  in  other  fields. 

Baker* 2  states  thati 

In  generml  health,  in  physique,  and  in  ideals  of 
sportsmanship,  bright  pupils  appear  to  excel  all 
other  groups. 


40  Keal,  Henry  U.,  "Mental  Ratings,  Scholarship,  and  Health." 
School  and  Soolety,  28i   277-280.  September  1,  1928. 

41  Deaing,  rinerva  F.  op.  olt.  p.  17 

42  Hollingworth,  Lata  S.,  Special  Talents  and  Defeots, 
Uaomillan  Company,  1923.  216  pp. 

43  Baker,  Barry  J.,  Characteristic  Differanoes  in  Bright  and  Dull 

Pu  11a.  Publio  Sohool  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
1&27.  p.  85. 
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Lewis,  as  reported  by  Jane*,44  found  among  grade  repeaters 
in  North  Carolina  a  positive  relationship  between  school  failures  and 
possession  of  physical  defects  such  as  uncorrected  visual  defects, 
defective  tonsils,  and  defective  teeth,  defective  nutrition  was  a 
less  prominent  classification. 

To  sum  up,  considerable  agreement  exists  concerning  the 
relation  of  physical  development  to  mental  development*  If  any  such 
relation  exists  it  is  probably  of  small  degree* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  relation  of  physical  fitness  to 
sohool  achievement  (without  intelligence  held  constant)  is  concerned, 
there  is  general  disagreement*   Some  investigators  find  no  relationship 
and  others  find  poor  health  and  physical  defects  associated  with 
poor  achievement  even  with  pupils  of  superior  intelligence* 

Further  research  will  evidently  be  accessary  to  clear  up 
many  aspects  of  the  relation  of  health  and  physical  traits  to 
aohi  evement • 


44  Jones,  Harold  E*,  op*  cit.  p*  97* 
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Discipline 


ery  little  Investigation  has   been  nade  of  the  relationship 
betwesr.  hoce  discipline  and  the  achievement  ol'  superior  pupils.     -he 
eviaenoe  indicate*  that  pupil*  «h*  are  problem*  in  aohool  aro  nearly 
always  pro  bleat  at  ho—. 

De«ing*E  olmerved  in  the  study  of  1160  oases  that  the 
children  who  eero  problem*  at  sohool  war*  also  store  frequently 
punished  at  home.,     laronts  were  consistent  in  indicating  the  most 
frequent  types  of  punishment  to  be  deprivation,  reprimand  and  corporal 
punishment,  in  the  order  specified. 

parents'   Education 


Inero  is  considerable  disagreement  among  investigators 
regarding  tae   rolAtiunahip  between  the  amount  of  parents'    education 
and  the  aohi  evsnient  of  pu  il#.     Little  of  a  conclusive  nature  ha* 
been  found  regarding  this  variable* 

By  way  of  illustration,  five  investigation*  reported  by 
lacing4*6  disagree  on  the  effeet  of  parent* *   education  upon  achievement. 
Clark47  and  saith*8  agree  that  pupils  whose  fathers  have  more 


46     Dosing,  Minerva  ?•     op*  nit,  pp.  144,   121. 

46  Deslng,  Uinerva  F.     op.  olt.     p.  20 

47  Clerk,   S.  L.     op.  olt.     p.  237 

48  Ssdth,  Il*rry  P.     "Factors  Related  to  Aoaaomio  Achievement"   (abatract    . 
Practical  Value*  of   tnuoatlonal  loaearoh.     American  Educational 
research  Asxooiation  Report,  Kay  16SC.  p.  27. 


education  are  likely  to  aohiovo  leas  In  oolloge.     Jndth,   however,   finde 
the  education  of  Mothers  poaitively  related  to  aoadamlo  aohlevenent* 
Wi 1 liana on* *  and  Douglass  and  Campbell,60  on  the  other  hand,  find  that 
pupils  who  are  doing  poor  work  in  hlrh  school  and  coll ape  ho re  parents 
who  have  leas  schooling  than  the  average* 

In  her  own  study.  Deeing61  discovered  a  allghtly  negative 
relation  between  the  achievement  gain  and  the  father* s  education,  while 
there  was  a  positive  relation  between  the  achievement  gain  of  a  pupil  and 
his  Bother's  education. 

Personality  and  Achievement 
There  are  conflicting  reports  concerning  the  relation  of 
personality  with  performance  up  to  promise  in  school*     Good  social 
adjustment  appears  to  be  associated  with  high  intelligence*     The  relation 
of  achievement  in  school  to  personality  traits  or  social  adjustment  is 
in  question,  and  even  more  uncertain  is  the  association  between 
personality  and  how  olosely  achievement  approaches  the  promise  of 
intelligence*     Stagner^  says,  "Linear  correlations  of  intelligence, 
eohievwaant  and  personality  measures  are  low  and  are  probably  so  as 
s  result  of  the  inherent  nature  of  the  relationship*"     The  relation  to 
be  studied  may  be  divided  into  three  parte t  the  relation  between 
personality  and  intelllgenoei  personality  and  aohievemacti  and  personality 
and  achieving  up  to  promise   (Intel 11 ponce  held  high  and  o-nstant)* 


49    Williamson,  E*  G*,     "The  Significance  for  Eduoational  Guidance  of 
Personal  Histories*"     School  Kevlow,  44 1  4,  49*  January,  19M 

§0    Douglass,  Earl  E*,  Campbell,   Ins,  "Jacttrs  U  elated  to  ialluro  in  a 
Minneapolis  Junior  High  School,"     lementary  School  Journal,  37i 
186-1 69.     November,  1936* 

61  Losing,  Kinerva  **,  op*  olt*  p.  107. 

62  Stagner,  Boas,  "The  Relation  of  personality  to  Aoadeaio  aptitude 
and  Aohievement."  Journal  of  Educational  heseeroh,  26s  64e-6o0 
Kay,  1935. 
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The  relation  between  personality  and  intelligence  will  be 
taken  up  first  by  nay  of  introduction. 

The  National  Education  Association  Rosearoh  Bulletin5'  reports  on 
the  social,  emotional,  and  moral  traits  of  mentally  superior  children* 
They  tend  naturally  to  as goo  ate  "with  others  of  similar  mental  age 
rather  than  those  of  similar  chronological  age  and  are  chosen  as  leaders 
more  often  than  average  children.   They  behave  well  in  group  activities, 
but  spend  more  time  in  individual  activities.  They  are  leas  inclined 
to  nervous  disorders  and  generally,  when  social  maladjustment  occurs,  the 
cause  should  be  sought  in  the  child's  home  and  school  environment  as 
veil  as  in  his  physical  condition* 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that  superior 
intelligence  is  positively  associated  with  superior  personality  adjust- 
ment. Aooording  to  Monroef4 "Research  on  gifted  children  has  shown 
good  social  adjustment  to  be  associated  with  high  intelligence". 
Eollinirworth  55  found  that  gifted  children  rated  as  well  as  unselected 
ohildren  in  emotional  stability  and  that  there  are  fewer  neurotics 
amon-  then  than  among  other  groups. 

Host  authorities  take  the  position  that  the  personality 
of  a  given  individual  ic  the  reaultant  of  an  interaction 
between  genetic  and  environmental  factors.  .  .  Liost  theories 
of  personality  disturbance  are  based  ypon  a  thwarting  or 
frustration  of  drives.  Freud  stresses  the  'thwarting  of 
pleasurable  sensations  of  the  body',  Adler  stress os  'conflict 
between  individual  striving  and  sooial  mores'  .  .  .Same- 
times  tho  conflict  is  due  to  physical  limitation,  noraetimea 
to  the  social  setting. 

55  Anonyaous,  "Characteristics  of  Superior  Students",  National 
Education  Association  Research  Bui lot  in.  Vol.  XIX,  ho.  4|  p. 160 
September,  15X.1. 

54   Monroe,  Baiter  S.  op.  oil.  |  . 

56  Hollinpyrorth,   Leta  S.  <  "fted  Children.  Thoir  liaturo  and  urture, 
Macmillan  Co.  1926,  S74  pp. 

56   Vonroe,  Salter  S.  op»  cit»  p.  78c.  No  specific  roferenoe  is  .-ivt>  . 
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Dosing57  found  in  her  study  that  the  great  majority  of  problem 
oases  wero  in  the  low  Intel ligenoe  group  and  that  there  were  more  boys 
than  firls*  There  is  considerable  evidence,  however,  that,  with  or 
without  school  success,  pupils  of  superior  intelligence  are  found  among 
maladjusted  groups*  ConklinbQ  notes  that  in  her  study  there  are  4  times 
as  many  maladjusted  pupils  among  her  100  oases  of  superior  students  than 
would  be  expected  in  normal  school  population* 

Payne  and  Perry  9  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  "socio  of  these 
students  who  make  high  (l*Q*)  scores  have  emotional  difficulties* 
personality  maladjustments  •  •  •  and  are  satisfied  with  the  'gentleman's 
mark  of  C". 

The  Clinio  for  the  Social  Adjustment  of  the  Gifted  of  the 
Sohool  of  Education*  New  York  University,  as  described  by  Zorbaugh  and 
Boardman,60  mentions  a  number  of  specific  maladjustments  of  gifted 
children 


isis*  masturbation,  stuttering*  hysteria*  compulsions, 
mild  obsoession,  seolusiveness,  excessive  day  dreaming  and 
phantasy,  temper  tantrums,  quarreling,  fighting,  defianco* 
running  away  from  home,  truancy,  lying,  stealing,  obscene 
talk  and  writing  obscene  notes,  sex  delinquency,  and  the 
like*  In  all  of  these  children,  however,  the  behavior  which 
led  to  the  child's  referral  was  clearly  symptomatic  of  an 
underlying  emotional  disturbance* 

It  seems  rather  well  established  that  pupils  of  superior 

Intel ligenoe  are  more  likely  to  have  well  adjusted  personalities  than 

their  less  intelligent  brothers.  Superior  children  do,  however,  quite 

Desing,  .Linerva  F.,  op.  olt*  p.  144 

58  Conklin,  Agnes,  op*  "cTt.  p. 

59  Payne,  Arthur  F*  and  Perry,  James  D*  "The  Intelligence  Ranking  of 
250  City  College  Honor  Students,"  School  and  Society  42 i  385-384, 
September,  1935* 

60  Zorbaugh,  Harvey  W.  and  Doardman,  Rhea  I.  "Salvaging  our  Gifted 
Children".   Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  10 t  100-108, 
October,  1936. 
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frequently  develop  personality  maladjustments  whioh  are   111 e  those   of 
any  other  type  of  pupil. 

We  shall  next  take  up  the  relation  of  personality  to 
aohievement  * 

Stagner6*  in  his  review  of  45  investigations,   reported  almost 
uniformly  low,    zero,   or  slightly  negative  correlations  between  favorable 
personality  qualities  and  school  achievement.     Pintner6^  in  his   survey 
of  investigations  found  the  same  thin,-.     There  is  little  agreemunt 
amonr  the  investigators   reported  by  Canklin^'  as  to  the  relationship  between 
personality  and  the  aohievement    of   superior  pupils. 

Rothney®*  finds   little  relationship   existing  between  most 
personality  traits  and  academic  college  scholarship  according  to  several 
studies   reported. 

Stroud, "°   in  Bummariiing  several  studies   on  personality, 
compared  superior  pupils    (I.Q.  120-148)  to  inferior  pupils    (i.Q.  50-79) 
in   social  adjustment.        "Infantilism  and  regressive  emotional  and 
social  behavior  were  more  frequent  among  the  superior;   disturbing 
behavior  at  home,  maladjustment  at   school  and  intersibling  conflicts, 
amonr.  the  inferior." 


61  Stagner,  Ross.  "The  Relation  of  Personality  to  Academic  Aptitude 
and   Aohievement".      Journal   of   Kduoatlonal  Research,   26i    648-CtO 
Way,   1953 

62  Pintner,   Rudolph.      "Intelligence  Tests".      Phyohologioal    bulletin, 
23 i    453-472,    July,    1935. 

63  Conklin,   Agnes,   op  ol  t .  p.   3-6. 

64  Rothney,   JJR.  and  Roens,    B.A.,   "Applications  of  Personality  and 
Character  Measurement".     Review   of   Educational  Research,    lit 94 
February,    1941. 

65  Stroud,   J.   B«  "Phychologioal  Tests  and  their  Uses".     Review   of 
Bduoatlonal  Researoh,    11|29,   February    1941. 
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Investigators  Including  Gehman,66  Steero,67  Flnoh  and  l.emaek,68 
Francis  and  Filmore,69  Turney,70  Po;fanberp.er  and  Carpenter,71  Paynter 
and   Planohard72  and  Stagner7*  found  that  correlation*   between  uohievacent 
and  various  personality  tralti  range  frm  0  to   .64.     Deeing7'*   reportad 
that  tha  majority  of  these  Investigators  found  positive  relationships 
of  varying  derree  between  achievement  and  suoh  traits  aa  ambition, 
stability,   initiative,  persistence,  trustworthiness,   sense  of  accuracy, 
perseverance.  Industry,   leadership,   core  for  detail,  motor  inhibition. 


66  Gehman,  A.  L.,  "Factors  other  than  Intelligence  Pertaining  to  Sohool 
Suoeeas."     The  New  uoal  in  aduoatlon,  21st  Annual  Schoolmen's     eek 
Proceedings,  Lniversity  of  Pennsylvania  bulletin,   26s   304-307,   1934. 

67  Steere,  h.  J.,     "Tha  tfleot  of  C.  araoter  Iraits  on  Scholastic  Aohieve- 
■ant."     school  and  Society,  29 1      707-708.   June  1,   1&29. 

68  Flnoh,  F.  h.  and  lieasak,  C«L«,     "The  Kalationahip  of  tha  Bernreutter 
Personality  Inventory  to  Scholastio  Achievement  and  Intel 11 genoe." 
School  and  society,  36i   594-696.  Sovember  6,  1&S2. 

69  Francis,   Kenneth  V.  and  fllmore,   Kva  A.  The  Inf luenoe  of  hnvironmcnt 
upon  the  rorsoaallty  of  Children.     r  Diversity  of  Iowa  Studies  in 
Child  IS  elf  are,  vol.  9,  no.  2.  »'ay  1,   1134,  p.   44. 

70  Turney,  Austin  Eanry.     "Intelligence,  Motivation,  and  Achievement." 
Journal  of  Iduoatlonal  i  sycholog,,  22i  426-434.  September,  1931. 

71  Foffanberpar,  A.  T.  and  Carpeatar,  floreaoa  L.     "Charaotar  Traits  in 
School  Suocaas."      Journal  of  Lxperlnental  Psychology.  7i   67-74 
February,  1S24. 

72  faynter,  Kichard  Henry  and  Elanohard,  Phyllis,   aduoational  Achievement 
of  Problem  Children.     Saw  Yorki     Cooaonwealth  Fund.  Ib29.  p.  41. 

73  Stagnar,  Boss.     "The  Relation  of  Personality  to  Aoadaalo  Aptitude 
and  Achiavamant."     Journal   of  Educational  Research,   LOj   648-6X0. 
May,  1933. 
Deaing,  Vlnerva  F.     op.  clt.  p.  16. 
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Dosing??  noted  in  her  own  study  that  although  her  problem 
cases  ranked  lowest  In  intelligence,  they  ranked  between  the  upper  and 
lower  deciles  in  achievement. 

Opinion  is  apparently  divided  on  he  relation  between  personality 
and  achievement.  The  concensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  any 
relationship  exists  it  must  bo  rather  small. 

Ha  shall  next  consider  a  special  aspect  of  the  relation 

between  personality  and  achievement  -  i.e., the  relation  of  personality 

to  the  disparity  between  ability  and  achievement.  As  Starrak'   says, 

the  failure  to  work  consistently  up  to  one's  capacity 
is  demoralizing  to  character  or  pers  nality,  besides 
being  a  great  source  of  waste  of  human  energy. 

The  Iowa  State  College  has  developed  a  comprehensive  program 

for  eliminating  this  enormous  waste  of  energy  caused  by  poor  achieve— 

■ant  of  superior  pupils.  An  important  part  of  the  program  concerns 

personality  defects. 

If  personality  defects  aro  found  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  a  student's  working  below  ability,  as  is 
generally  believed,  we  sh  uld  encourage  the  development 
of  a  systematic  program  in  personal  development ,7? 

This  would  involve  several  activities  in  addition  to 

instruction  in  personality  iiaprovament.  Bettor  study  conditions  are 

provided,  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  work  is  reduced,  participation 


Desing,  Uinerva  1'.,  op.  olt.  p.  144 

76  Starrak,  J.  A,  "Ifctchinc  Ability  with  Achievement".  Journal  of 
iil-iior  Eduoatlon,  Oi  315-320,  p.  315,  June,  1037, 

77  Ibid,  p.  315 


in  extra-ourrioular  activities   la   restricted,   time   span!   on  out   of 
oollero  work  la  reduced,  and  cooperation  of  paraota  ia   enlisted  aa 
parts   of  the  prorrajt  to  stimulate   stuaents  working  below  their  appar- 
ent abilities. 


ufh  differences  have  been  discovered,   however,  to  warrant 
the  reneraliiati   n  that  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the 
individual  student  will   be  attained  when  the  pattern  of  his 
performance  ia  considered  as  well  as  the  general  level  at 
which  he  achieves ,7tt 

According,  to  Wrenn,  79  if  we  should  "step  up"  the  minimum  level 
(of  achievement)   for  this   group   (of  above  everafe  intelligence)  to  e 
point  where  it  was  at  least  somewhere  near  their  potential  level  of 
achievement ,  we  should  find  a  large  proportion  of  them  sadly  malad- 
justed, soholastioally  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  integrated 
personality* 

Personality  defects  in  general  and  certain  defects   in 
particular  have  been  blamed  for  eausing  the  disparity  between  ability 
and  achievement.     Traxler80  writes  in  the  February  1841  Review   of 
Bduoational  Researoht 

"It  is  recognised  that  many  instanoes  of  disparity  between 
ability  and  achievement  are  explained  by  variation  in  a 
complex  of  personality  factors   oovered  by  the  term  persistence." 

Ryana8*  adds  to  the  confusion  when  he  reports  low  correlations 

between  persistence  measures  and   Bernreutter  Personality  Test  soores.     Ibis 

must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is   little  relation  between  personality  and 


78  Eckert,  Ruth  E.  and  Uills,  Henry  c.     "Patterns   of  high  Sohool  Perform- 
ance," Studies  in  Artloulatlon  of  Klph   School  and  College,  Seriea   II, 
Bulletin  )H»  University  of  Buffalo  Studies,   Vol.  15,   1956.  p.  lfe    . 

79  Hrenn,  Charles  Gilbert.  "Aiding  the  Fit."      Journal  of  higher   Education, 
6t      367-563,   Octeber,   1956. 

80  Traxler,  A.  E.     "Current  Construction  and   evaluation  of  Personality 

and  Character  Tests".     Review   of   hJuoatlonal  1  eacaroh,    11  ill.   Feb.   1941. 

81  Ryans,   D.  0,     "A  Tentative  Statement   of  the  Relation  of  iersistenoe  lest 
Scores  to  Certain  Paraonality  Iraits  aa  Measured  by  the  bernreutter 
Inventory."     Pedagogloal  seminary  and   Journal   of  General  rsyoholoor. 

64i      229-54.     larch.    U3B. ' "~ * "" 


persistence.     i'M  fact  that  persistence  is  u  factor  not  well  measured 

by  personality  teats  may  account  for  a  greet  part  of  the  discrepancy 

between  ability  and  achievement. 

jta.'ner8*  nay  have  the  answer  ahan  ha  states  thatt 

"Lifh  emotionality  and  hi|rh  self-sufficiency   lead  to  lover 
achievement  than  would  be  predicted    from  intelligence  scores." 

Aa  yet   there  appeara  to  be  oonaiderabla  diaagrearaant  about  the 
relation  between  personality  and  the  lover  than  expeoted  achievement 
of  superior  pupils* 

Sibling  Relationships 

Little  o  nelusive  evl  ienoe  has  been  found  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  birth  rank  of  siblings  to  the  discrepancy  between 
promise  and  performance  for  pupils  of  auperior  i nielli  pence. 

As  reported  by  Jones,85  Huntington  reviewing:  data  on  cases  of 
outstanding  achievement  reported  by  Cattail  and  Lavelock  Kills,  concluded 
that  the  advantage  of  the  first-born  lias  primarily  in  better  health* 
Jonas  mentions  that  birth  rank  differences  in  intelligence  are  not  easily 
demonstrated.     Conklln's8*  findings  were  not  in  agreement  with  Huntington 
on  this  point*     Kaither  her  successful  students  nor  her  failing  auperior 
pupils  show  any  predominance  of  favoratle  position  for  the  ohlld  among 
his  siblings* 

Undesirable  relations  between  a  pupil  and  his  slblin/s  or  his 
parents  appear  not  to  differentiate  between  successful  and   falling 
auperior  pupils* 


82  Stejrner,  Hoss*  op.  clt.  p.  689. 

83  Jonec,  Farold   E.  oj.  oil,  p-  •  100-101. 

84  Conklln,  Ames,  op*  clt.  ^p.   I.1.  -. 
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Conilin,8t   in  her  stud;    01    sibling    r  lationships    between  two 
(roup*  oi   failing  and  suooessful  hi   h  school  stu  .loots   of  superior 
intelligence,  found  that  undoairable  relation*   between  a  pupil  and  hie 
siblings,  aueh  as  corpetltion,  quarreling*  en.   domination,  are  not 
especially  oharaoterlstio  of  either   -roup.     Conklln  also  found  that  the 
disturbing  relationships  between  parents  and   the  siblings  of  a  child  vere 
found  to  ooour  to  an  equal  extent  in  both  groups •     Between  a  third  and  a 
fourth  of  the  children  studied   by  uesinr86  were  said  to  get  along  better 
with  plsysmtes  than  with  their  siblings* 

_i*o  ol'  family 

The  aahloi— >sut  of  pupils  coming  iron  snail  families  approaches 
■ore  closely   the  level  their  intellit>ouo*  leoud  us  to  expect  of  them 
than  does  the  achievement  of  pupils  coning  from  lurj-e  families.     To 
state  it  another  way,  the  smaller  the  pupil's  family,  the  more  likely 
his  achievement,  will  reach  or  exceed  the  precise  of  his  intelligence. 

«U  t. .  utroud,37  summer! ting  five  reoent  studies,   says  that 
test  intelligence  is  negatively   correlated  witn  birth  rate.     This  may 
be  considered  ee  indirect  evidence  that  birth  rate  cr  sise  of  family  is 
negatively  related  to  aehlevement.  i .e,  the  smaller  the  family  the  better 
the  aehlevement, 

tha8u  and  6urach,es  aa  reported  by  Deeing,80  find  a 
definite  superiority  in  aonievemsnt  lor  nsmbers  el  small  families  <•• 


86     Ibid,  p.  120. 

86  Dosing,  Minerva   I .      op.  clt.  p.    121 

87  itroud,   J,  H.     •psyohoToTioal  Toots  and  their  Usee."     l.eriee  of 

nnal     esearch,  11|26     Februar  1. 

si     :  riffltha,  Charlee  .,.     "Tho   Influenoe  of  Family  on  Sohool  larks < 

j      ad  Soolety,   24i      713-716.     December  4,   1626. 

61      Bureoh,   James  F.  op.  clt.  p.  320. 

90     Desing,  Vlnerva  t,     op,  olt.   |  .   L   ,21, 
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compared  with  marchers  of   largo  families.     Dosing9*  di  soever  ed  that 
there  was  •  poaitiva  ralatlonahip  between  tha  alt a  of  family  and  mal- 
adjustment  In  tha  school. 

Socio-;  concede  Status 

Few  posltlra  results  have  been  found  racardinjr  tha 
relationship  of  socio-ec  encode  statu*  and  achievement  of  superior 
pupils.     Sereral  investigations   listed  below  are  in  essential  agreement 
oa  this  point* 

Birht  studies  reported  on  by  Dosing6*  show  inoonclualTe 
results  regarding  the  relationship  between  socio-economic  status  and 
aohlevouent  of  Intelligent  pupils.     Correlations  range  from  *02  to  .40. 
Soclo-economio  status  seems  to  esavnne  rreeter  importanoe  es  a  factor 
affecting  achievement  where  maladjusted  children  are  oonoerned* 

There  ia  little  difference  between  the  tome  setting  of 
suooessful  and  unsuccessful  hlrh  school   students  of  superior  lntelli-ecoe, 
according  to  Conklin** 

.•okert  and     ills94  find  little  difference  between  the  data    jo 
heme  background  for  euooeesful  and  unsuccessful  high  sohocl  seniors  of 
superior  intelligence.     Dealng,95  in  her  study  of  1150  elementary  pupils 
of  averare  intelligence,   concluded  that  "a  tendency  eua  noted  for 
housing  adequacy  to  be  negatively  related  to  achievement  gain."     one 
noted  that  children  of  f ami  Ilea  receiving  some  form  of  financial  aid 
gained  lees  in  arithmetio  and   Lngllsh,  although  her  study  indloated 


61  Dasing,      inorve  F.  op.  clt.  p.   144. 

fc2  Deslnr.,  Vi nerve  I  •   op.  clt.  p.  lfc.li. 

W  Conklin,   Agnes,  op.  clt.  p.  114. 

84  Eckert,  Futh  E.  and  tills,   i  «nry  C.  op.  olt.  pp.  274-Z8J. 

86  Dosing,  Vttnerve  F.  op.  clt.  p.  107. 
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t   there  www  no  relation  between  family  inoone  mad  achievement  gain* 
Lis  iihose  fathers  were  onfered  In  s*i.uf  act  u  ring  and  mechanical 

u«tMd«  iTfitpid  higher  In  achievement  gain  than  other  occupational 
groups*     I.er  study  also  lad  to  the  conclusion  that  pupils   iron*  hosts*  in 
rid  oh  2  or  Kore  magasines  war*  taken  showed  increased  achievument  gain* 
ultho-jrh  the  number  of  books  or  newspapers  available  apparently  showed 
no  ft  .    lition. 

aillisLAS^  emphasizes  a  point  previously  referred  to  by 
Dosing*     He  arrees  that  socio-economic  statue  has  more  eilect  upon 

ievexent  where  malady  stment  is  also  present*    Mlliams  states  that 
"studies  eontinue  to  emphaalse  the  relationship  of  homo  wad  ooaauunity 
conditions  to  social  maladj  stnent  in  ohlldren,  and  thsse  are  often  of 
immediate  concern  to  the  school*" 

Investigators  are  in  general  ar  recent  that  Jhert  supertor 

i.ls  are  invol/ed.   the  relation  between  socio-economic  status  and 
achievement  is  positive  but  low* 


Study  Eabits 
Investigators  agree  that  there  is  a  positive  relation 
betwoen  study  habits  and  the  achievement  of  superior  pupils*     There  is 
a  division  cf  opinion  on  tha  degree  of  this  relationship*     Some  Invest 1- 
gators   believe  the  association  to  be  very  olose  but  others  find  that 
the  positive  association  between  study  habits  and  achievement  ia 
ill. 


96     Ml  Ham*,   J.  I.arold.     "The  socially  I  alad justed."     Review  of 
■duoaticsml  Besearoh.   li£t>0,   June,   1&41. 
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Kokert  and  Mills97  ropart  that  the  differences  la  studiouaness 
bebaoon  suooess^il  and  unsuccessful  hir-h  aohool  seniors  of  suparlor 
intelligence   are  rather  groat,  and  add  that  intelligence  apparently 
plays  but  a  minor  role  in  the  dynarios  of  study* 

Wrann98  oonoluded  that  stud  :Us  with  high  Thorndike 
(intelllgenoe)  scores  but  in  the  lamer  20  per  eent  for  scholarship 
showed  the  followirg  characteristics  to  a  significantly  greater  degree 
than  did  the  high  scholarship  group t 

la  They  miss  important  points  in  a  lecture  while  copying 

down  notes  on  previous  material* 
2*  They  road  bo  slowly  they  cannot  get  orer  all  assigned 

material, 
5*  They  are  less  careful  in  noting  main  and  paragraph 

headings  and  summaries* 
4*  They  do  less  over  learning  beyond  the  point  of  1  mm 

diate  recall* 
5*  They  are  less  apt  to  get  each  point  as  they  go  aver 

it,  but  tend  to  conn  back* 
6*  Thoy  are  inclined  to  tako  moos  timo  to  got  settled  and 

warmed  up,  to  wait  for  *the  mood  to  strike  them*,  and 

to  find  it  hard  to  work  under  pressure* 

According  to  Conklin?9  in  her  study i 


psychological  finding  is  that  the  experimental 
Superior  failing) group  compares  unfavorably  with  the 
control  (superior  suooessful)  with  respect  to  the 
studiousness  index*  •  •  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
finding  to  discover  that  the  girls  of  the  experimental 
group,  not  the  boys,  lack  interest  in  those  desires 
and  activities  known  to  characterise  studious  people* 

Throe  investigators,  as  reported  by  DesinglfX)  oame  to  the 

conclusion  that  older  pupils  spent  more  time  in  study  than  ^oungd  . 

Girls  spent  more  tine  than  boys,  the  average  for  high  school  pupils 

"Vf       lokert,  Ruth  B.  and  UillB,  Henry  C.  Variations  Anon.      School 
Seniors  in  Promise  and  Performance  Measures*"  School  Roviaw,  44i 
280-81,  April,  1936. 

96   m»«nn,  C*  Gilbert*  "Aiding  the  Fit",  Journal  of  IIif;hor  Education 
6 1  3G9-o0*  October  193  . 

99  Conklin,  Agnes*  op*  cit.  p.  12 

100  Desing,  Minerva  F.  op*  cit.  p.  21 
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being  about  90  nin-itna  per  da  .         students  spent  le  a  ilme  and 
m  la  better  mrka  at  the  oolla,  o  leval,  but  this  lattar  finding  was 
not  ooncl <sive. 

In  har  o.  ■  rtudy,  Oosing    concluded  that  tViera  *aa  a 
positive  relationship  between  tVe  s->ent  In  homo  study  and  achioTeaeBt 
fain  in  arivhrotio  and  inplJeh.   In  studying  problem  oases,  she  fo 
that  as  a  groun  U  ev  disliked      1  ,  ob.1eot«  '  -oro  to  howowork,  and 
participated  to  &  lessor  degree  In  the  private  study  of  sor*  ■ 
o  do  non-pro1' lea  ohlldren. 

I  the  other  hand,  some  investigators  found  only  a  snail 
derrje  of  relationship  between  study  ha  its  and  the  aohieYeneTt  of 

IM 

•uperlor  pupils.  By  way  of  illustration  Meoon    as  reports 
r«wland,  "oo^nared  the  atudy  habits  of  eroellent  and  deficient 
sohool  pupils  and  found  that  the  superiority  of  the  better       *as 
not  as  rarked  as  expeoted." 


101      Ibid,    p.   107 


102     Baoon,  Kranois  L.      "The  Study  Habits   of  lixoellent  and   Defioient 
ills."     Bulletin  of  tho    ^opartmant   of  Seoondar 
40»    137-15;   Ere  .       .o;<orted  !yT.    -meat  taw  IV  the 
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School  Pit  /Isionn  lor 

insid<*rable  work  haB  bean  done  in   providin 
of  enr  .utalligonoo  in  the  Jio 

United  St»toa.      Tho  pi'Ogram  i°  onJof  "O*  gather  ii*,  **V  oonRidorable 
momentum,  and  methods  and  techniques  aro        Lll  in  the  experimental  stage 
in  moat  Areas  of  thir   oountry.        A  sample  of  «<as  of  the  work  boing 
dona  Is  outlined  balow« 

Bariimlags  ara  beiry  nade  iji  preparing  a  sohool  program  for 
superior  I  s  In  tha  United  Stares,  bub  as  yet  it  is  apparently  not 

•widermraad.  th106  has  written  of  the  plains  made  in  Saw  York  City  to 

provide  especially  for  the  needs  of  gifted  pupils.     She  refers  to  plans 
for  serxegation,  -variables  in  the  curriculum,  habit*  of  industry,  their 
writlnr:  and  reading,  backgrounds,   usjaiuiiqueo  adapted  to  tiioir  instruction* 
and  larger  administrative  units  in  which  they  study.     Lota  Bollingworth  104 
describes  the  aims  and  activities  of  two  "Terman  classes"  organised  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  Taaohera•   Col lege  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  Hew  York  Board  of  Education*     Sho  di3cusss»  ourricular  adaptations, 
enrichment  units,  and  special  activities* 

Similar  studies  have  bean  begun  in  Baltimore,106  Cleveland,106 


103  Cohan*  dslen  Louisa*  "Tho  program  for     iftod   i ispila  in  ::ow  York 
City."     English  Journal*   Ml     648-66*     September,  1937 

104  Hollinrworth    ,   Letu  S*,   "An  onrichment  ot*Ticuluri  for  rapid 
learners  at  rublio  School  500 t  Speyer  School*"     Teachers  College 
Record*  59t     296-300*  Junuary,  1938* 

10  "The  Baltimore  Progsma  of  Education  for  Pupils  of  Suporior 

Ability",     Baltimore  Luiletin  of  Bduoatioi  .    :    ,      1. 

Sept*,   October,   1940* 

106       JjuHphear,  Prudenoe  T*,   "What  Cleveland  is  DoL^g  I  -arlar 

.     Relish  Journal,   2    t  725-728*  Wovemtor,    1 


Philadelphia,107  Columbus,   Ohio,*08  Buffr.lo,108  Rochester,    Berkeley, 
Appleton,  Wise.,110  Washington,111  Ksnsae  City,112  Loa  Angeles115  and 
other  oities  in  the  United  State*.       This   ii  a  sample  of t he  material 
available  on  this   subjeot. 

The  National  Eduoation  Association  Roaearch  Bulletin  for 
September  1941, 114   outllnea  a  number  of  current  aohool  provisionu   for 
superior  aohool  pupils.       It   summarizes    afcat   ie  being  done  throughout 
the  united  Stt-tea.        The  concensus    of   opinion  seems   to  be  that   superior 
students  should  havei      (1)  specially  enriched  programs   of  class  work; 
(2)  a  oertaln  amount   of  rapid  advancement   or  acceleration   (not  allowing 
the  pupil  to  be  placed  with  a  group  which  is  more  than  two  years  his 
superior  in  ohronologioal  age);    (5)  more  freedom  in  « election  of  olectives; 
(4)  special  provisions   for  special  abilities;    (5)  separate  classes  under 
favorable  conditions;    (6)  superior  teachers;  and   (7)   participation  in 
extra  currioular  activities. 


107  Bolxau,   Anna  L.  "Methods  Used  with  a  High  Ability  Group" 
Social  Studies,   29i      266-258,  October,   1958. 

108  Coy,   Cenevieve.  The  Interests,  Abilities,   and  Achievement   of  a 
Special  Glass   for  Gifted  Children.  New  York  leachers  College, 
Columbia  University,   1925.  194   pp« 

109  Jones,   Sdward  S.  A  Charter  for  the  Superior  Student.     Buffalo, 
Raw  York,  University   of   Buffalo,   1936,      87  pp.    (University   of 
Buffalo  Studies,   Vol.  10  fZ,    January,   1936.) 

110  Os burn,  V..    J.  and  Rohan,   B.    J.     Enrioldng  the  Curriculum  for  Gifted 
Children.     Hew  York,  The  U*atttillan  Company,   1931.  400  p^. 

111  Halm,    Julia  L.     "The  Hobby  Clubs   for  Children  with  Special  Gifts". 
gduoatlonal  Method,      lbi   21-2o,   October,   1938. 

112  Witty,   Paul  A.  A  Study   of  One  Hundred  lifted  Children.     Laurence, 
Kanaaa.     Bureau  of  School  Service  and  Re* ear oh.   University    of 
Kansas,   1930.  44   pp. 

113  Stedman,  Lulu  U.     Bduoation  of  Gifted  Chlldrun.     Yonkera-en -Hudson, 
■  «w  York.     World  Book  Company,   1924.      [ 

114  Anonymous,   "High  School  Methods   for  Superior  Studunts".     I.atlon^l 
Bduoation  Association  Reooaroh  Bulletin;      19t   17   -1      , 
September,   1941. 
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Ever  inoreat-ini,  attention  ia  beirv   iven  to  the  little- 
explored  problem*  of  the  superior  pupil  and  the  development  of  his 
abilities  and  talents. 

Summary 

In  many  respeots  the  literature  of  pupil  achievement  is  often 
not  in  agreement.   Certain  hypothesis,  however,  are  fairly  well  accepted 
and  supported.   It  is  generally  agreed  that  intelligence  and  achievement 
are  positively  related,  and  that  the  mean  correlation  is  about  .50. 

Reoent  evidence  indicates  that  the  children  of  foreign  borr 
parents  achieve  more  in  relation  to  their  intelligence  than  children 
of  native  born  parents. 

Evidence  indicates  that  unhappy  fanily  relationships  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  school  achievement. 

fthen  general  health  is  considered,  there  seems  to  he  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  relationship  between  health  and  school  success  is 

-t  but  positive  and  that  certain  types  of  physical  defects  are 
more  retarding  than  others. 

Good  study  habits  seem  to  be  closely  rolated  with  sustained 
effort  an.i  superior  achievement  among  superior  pupils. 

The  whole  effect  of  personality  on  achievement  or  achievement 
ratio  is  in  question. 

Sooio-economie  status  apoeurs  not  to  be  important  except  where 
oases  of  failure  and  other  maladjustment  are  oonoerned.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  favors  a  small  positive  relationship  between  socio- 
economic status  and  achievement. 
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Thar*  is  considerable  disagreement  among  investigators 
regarding  achievement  and  parents*  education,  certain  health  factors, 
hone  discipline,  position  in  family  or  ape  of  siblings,  and  certain 
personality  traits* 

The  Relation  of  this  Study  to  Previous  Studies 
As  Desing^5  asserts  i 


In  general,   it  may  be  said  that  studies  of  achievement  have 
been  too  restricted  in  area*     The  influences  which  may  con- 
ceivably condition  achievement  are  so  nunorous  that  studies 
involving  only  three  or  four,  as  most  do,  are  likely  to 
prove  inadequate  for  the  interpretation  of  their  own  findings 
•   .    •  Any  study  of  pupil  growth  must   contend  with  a  variety 
of  known  and  unknown  factors,  which  may  exert  an  inf luenoe 
so  great  as  to  nullify  the  results  of  the  re seer oh. 

In  spite  of,   or  perhaps  because  of  considerable  research  on 

the  relation  of  various  elements  to  school  success,  there  exists  little 

agreement  and  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what  elements  in  the 

home,   school,  and  community  have  a  direot  influence  upon  school  progress* 

By  seleoting  only  pupils  of  high  I.  Q.,  the  author  has  attempted  to 

rule  out  the  effects  of  low  intelligence  upon  achievement*     The  majority 

of  past  studies  on  the  seoondary  level  have  dealt  with  only  a  few 

variables*     There  is  need  for  iaore  extensive  studies  of  achievement, 

particularly  for  pupils  of  superior  intelligence,  which  will  be 

comprehensive  enough  to  include  a  larger  number  of  elements*     The 

present  study  is  intended  to  be  one  of  this  type,   comprehensive, 

oovering  variables  in  two  fields  -  personality  and  hone  backgrounds 

which  may  be  related  to  the  achievement  of  superior  seoondary  pupils* 

~TT£     Deaing,  .'(inerva  F*,   op*  oit*  pp*  23-24 
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It  would  bo  desirable  to  search  out  and  find  the  relation 
of  every  possible  variable  to  the  discrepancy  between  promise  and 
performance  in  pupils  of  superior  intelligence*   Beoauss  this  task  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  writer's  abilities  in  the  time  available,  the 
study  has  been  limited  to  two  fields  of  related  variables* 

This  study  differs  Iron  other  studies  investigating  the 
factors  associated  with  the  varied  achievement  of  superior  pupils  in 
several  ways* 

two  relatively  new  and  improved  measures  of  personality  have 
been  selected  to  measure  certain  aspects  of  personality*  By  the  use 
of  the  Hsshborne  S-A  Inventory  and  the  Link  Inventory  of  Activities 
and  Interests  with  the  same  selected  group  of  pupils  of  superior 
intelligence,  the  writer  hopes  to  establish  the  existence  of  new 
associations  between  the  achievement  ratio  and  personality  traits  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  brought  out* 

A  number  of  infrequently  studied  variables  believed  to  be 
associated  with  the  discrepancy  between  promise  and  performance  for 
pupils  of  superior  intelligence  have  been  included  in  this  study  of  the 
relation  of  achievement  with  home  backgrounds*  Among  these  are  heme 
discipline,  rural  versus  urban  environment,  and  oertain  aspeots  of 
family  and  sibling  relationships* 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  investigating  the  association 
between  achievement  and  Sims  sooio-eoonotuio  status,  study  habits, 
antecedents'  country  of  birth,  foreign  languages  spoken  in  the  home, 
crents'  and  pupil's  health  and  physical  defects,  and  parents'  oduoation* 
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For  these  variable,   his  rtudy  adda  a  new  viewpoint  in 
inveati        these  relationships  by  usirv;  the  achievement  ratio. 

An  infrequently  used  method  of  holdinf  intelligence  constant 
has  been  employed  —  the  achievement  ratio.  This  ceueure  of  the  decree 
a  pupil's  sohool  performanoe  is  approach  ng  his  promise  has  several 
adTantaf.es.   By  using  the  A.  R.  it  is  possible  to  include  many  oases 
wri  are  to  be  dropped  if  pairing  or  matohing  so  some  < 

system  of  equating  for  intelligence  is  used. 

giving  a  measure  of  how  well  performance  approaches 
promise  for  eaoh  pupil,  the  A.  R.  allows  greater  opportunity  for 
dividing  a  variable  to  be  studied  into  sub-oatepories ;  and  by  making 
it  possible  to  obtain  an  A.  R.  for  eaoh  category,  the  A.  R.'s  for  the 
categories  may  be  compared.   In  addition,  the  achievement  ratio  lends 
ilf  nicely  to  statistical  calculation. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  make  this  sample  of  pupils  of 
superior  intelligence  as  representative  of  metropolitan  high  aohool 
pupils  as  possible.   The  pupils  have  been  drwwn  from  all  four  senior 
high  aohool  grades  of  five  high  schools  in  different  sections  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.   These  pupils  have  been  seleoted  so  as  to  olosely 
approaoh  a  cross  section  of  white  .Tetropolitan  high  sohool  population 
of  Baltimore.   Baltimore  is  itself  a  representative  city  of  a  representa- 
tive state  in  the  United  States. 


11    Sell,  Howard  fcU,   Youth  Tell  Their  Story.   A  study  conduoted 

for  the  American  Youth  Commission,  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1938.  275  j  . 
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It  is  noped  that  as  a  result  of  these  changes  In  approaoh 
to  the  problem,  new  data  will  be  unoorered  that  will  wake  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  field  of  resoaroh  on  superior  pupils* 


CHAPTER   II 
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CHAPTER  II 


SELECTION  OF  CASKS  AT©  COLLECTION  0»  DATA 
ON  THE  CASES  STUDIED 


A*  Seloction  of  Cases  far  the  Study. 
School  Population  from  Which  tho  Cases  TTere  SoletrfaBd. 

The  oases  inoluded  in  this  srudy  were  selected  from  5  "white 
public  seoondary  sohools  in  Baltimore  City*  The  canbinod  enrollment  of 
tliese  sohools  totaled  approximately  11,000  pupils*  The  pupils  wore 
selected  from  Baltimore  City  College  f408.  Eastern  Ilifh  School  ,'404, 
Florenoe  Nirhtingale  Junior  High  Sohool  ^'46,  Forest  Park  High  School 
t406,  and  Southern  Junior -Senior  High  School  -f'70*  These  schools  hare 
been  selected  to  represent  the  whito  public  high  sohools  of  Baltimore* 
Baltimore  City  College  is  an  all  boys'  senior  high  school  in  the  northeast 
section  of  Baltimore*  drawing  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  city* 
Eastern  Hi^h  Sohool  is  an  all  girls'  senior  high  sohool  in  the  northeast 
qi-arter  of  the  city,  drawing  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Baltimore*  Forest 
Park  Hi-h  School  is  a  coeduoatioaal  senior  high  sohool  in  tho  northwest 
quarter  of  Baltimore, drawing  pupils  ohiefly  from  that  section*  Florunoe 
Nightingale  Junior  High  Sohool  is  a  coeducational  junior  high  sohool 
in  the  central  section  of  the  city. drawing  pupils  ohiefly  from  that 
section*  Southern  High  School  is  a  ooeduoational  junior-senior  high 
sohool  in  tho  south  oentral  section  of  Baltimore  drawing  pupils  ohiefly 
from  south  Baltimore*  Only  pupils  in  grades  y  -chru  If  iron  these  fire 
sohools  were  included  in  this  study*  The  pupils  from  Southern  High 
Sohool  oome  from  a  predominantly  industrial  section  of  the  cityi  pupils 
fro*  the  Florenoe  Highingale  High  Sohool  oome  from  a  predominantly 
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lial  section  of  the  oityi  pupils  from  Eastern  High  School  and  the 
Baltimore  City  Collage  ooms  from  all   sections  of  t)je   oity#   including  all 
classes   at'  occupations.     Students  from  Forest  Park  High  School  con*  from 
a  predominantly  residential  section  of  the  city  and  tend  to  balance  those 
pupils  from  Southern  Blgh  School*     The  object  of  this  particular  method 
of  selecting  the  oases  for  study  was  to  obtain  a  emaplo  population 
represeutat ivc   of  the  white  pupils  of  superior  intelligence  from  the 
•eeondary  schools  (grades  9-12)  of  Baltimore,  Ueryland. 

Pupils  were  selected  from  the  -various  schools  on  a  voluntary 
basis  with  their  parents*  oonsont,     it  oust  be  noted  here  that  80  per 
cent  of  those  invited  accepted  the  invitation  and  completed  the  data 
required  for  the  Investigation.     The  table  below  shows  Hie  distribution 
of  pupils  by  schools, 

TABLE  1  SHOTTING  INTELLIGEtfCE  OF  PUPILS  BY  SCHOOLS 


Sohool  Ho, 


I  .<.    110-119  ,Q.    120,129 


TOTALS 


I.Q.   130  and  over 


Total 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Glr 

<D 

4 

6 

8 

17 

1 

17 

23 

(t) 

8 

19 

8 

10 

4 

20 

29 

(» 

64 

6 

70 

(*) 

19 

52 

5 

22 

52 

(5) 

76 

8 

84 

12  26 


111  123 


20 


143  154 


ORAHD  TOTAL     297 
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Tftulo  2  shows  hoir  tho  pupils  ero  diatributod  by  crado, 
•jid  loTol  of  ln-fcollifoiioo. 


TABLB  2.   DISTRIHUTIOK  OF  PUPILS   BY  GRADE,   SEX  AMD  LEVEL  OF   IMTELU0E1C1 


tndm 


•    *   ll°~J-ip         I»Q»   1^0-1^0         I.  Q.  ISO  QJid  ovar         Total 

Girls    j  Boys       Qirls      |  Boys  Girls        |   Boyn         Girls 


9B 
91 
10B 
10A 
11B 
1U 
12 
12A 


Roys 
4 


t 

i 

f 

!       - 


17 


i     8 


6 

{   27 
! 

■ 

t 

!  53 


1 
i 

t 
i 

■    1C 
t 

I 

i 

I      1 


10 


17 


22  I      1 


38 


2G 


9      i   - 


2 

1 

1 
2 


15 


1G 


28 


e:>. 


18 


16 


54 


26 


59 


10 


28 


TOTALS  12 


25 


111  121 


20 
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Criterion  of  Inuolllgenoe  lor  Selection  of  Cases 

A  preliminary  exam I nation  of  aohool  records  and  intelligence 
quotients  of  pupils  in  the  a  jove  aentioned  seoondary  schools  was  made 
before  any  ware  invited  to  participate  in  the  st.jdy.  Only  thooe  pupils 
from  grados  9  to  12  whoso  Otis  intelligence  quotients  as  r ocorded  by  the 
sohool  -were  120  or  nbove  woro  included  in  the  preliminary  invitations 
These  pupils  -woro  ^ivon  the  Otis  Self -Administering  Test  of  Mental 
Ability,  hifher  examination  i  lorn  A  and  the  llenmon  Kolson  Test  of 
Mental  Ability t  Form  A,  for  Grades  7  to  12*  Those  pupils  who  scored 
120  or  above  on  both  ttie  0ti6  and  the  Eenmon  Nelson  Intelligence  Tests 
were  retained  In  the  study*  A  small  group  of  57  students  vare  retained 
in  the  study  whose  intelligence  quotients  an  the  Otis  Test  fell  between 
110  and  119,  with  intelligence  quotients  on  the  Henmon  Nelson  Test  of 
110  or  above.  This  last  group  of  pupils  were  those  whose  Otis  intelligence 
quotients  had  dropped  from  1  to  10  points  over  a  period  of  no  more  than 
2  years*  It  was  decided  to  retain  this  group  for  basis  of  comparison 
with  those  pupils  whose  I.  Q,»s  were  consistently  above  120,  Perhaps 
unreliability  of  Hie  tests  used  would  account  for  a  oonuidflrable  part 
of  this  I.  Q,  drop* 


n.     Collection  of  Data  on  the  Cases  Studlod. 

Ueasurea  of  Intel llgonoo 

As  has  alroady  boan  mentioned,  two  group  tests  ware  used  as 
measures  of  intelligence,   the  Otis  and  Henmon  Nelson.     Those  pupils 
whose  1.4.   scores  were  120  or  above  on  both  tests  wero  retained  in  the 
study.     In  addition,  37  other  oases  ware  retained  whose   I.  Q.«s  on  the 
Otis  ranged  between  110  and  119,  and  whose  Hanson  liaison  I.  Q.  was  at 
least  110,     It  was  assumed,  lor  the  purpose  of  this  study,  that  pupils 
who  obtained  an  intelligence  quotient  of  at  least  120  on  both  the  Otis 
and  Hanson  Nelson  Intelligence  Tests  would   be   considered  as   pupils    of 
superior  intelligence. 

All  the  tests,   inventories,  and  questionaires  administered 
:-.e  particular  pupil  were  -iven  within  a  10  day  period.     All 
lire  schools  were  visited  one  after  the  other  during  the  months  of 
February,  March  and  April,   1941, 
naasures  of  Achievement 


The  Myers-Ruoh  High  School  Progress  Test  Form  AM  for  Senior 
High  Sohools117  and  the  Sones-Harry  llirfi  School  Achievement  Test  Form  A 
for  Secondary  Sohools  and  College  Entranoe11^  were  the  general  tesLs  used 
as  measures  of  achievement.     These  tests  were  used  interchangeably.     For 
purposes  of  comparison,    standard  sooros  were  found  for  each  test, 

Myers-Rueh  Aohioveaont  Test  covers  the  fields  of  English, 
Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  and  Scionoe,     The  Sonee-Harry  JLohievemest 


117  Ityers,   Charles  E.,  Bmoh,  Giles  M,  and  Loofbourow,   Grahai:  C, 

frers-Rtton  High  Sohool  Progress  Testi     Form  Am.     World  book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  Hew  York,   1936. 

118  Sones,  W,  D,  and  Harry,  David  P.     8 ones- Harry  Hl;h   Sohool 
Aohievememt  Testi     Form  A.     World  Book  Company,   lonlcers-on- 
M.-.jn.    Vrr     ^..\-      \:2). . 
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Test  oarers  the  samo  fields  under  the  headlines  of  Language  and  Litera- 
ture,  Mathematics,  Social  Studios,  and  Natural  Silence* 

The  Ifyers-Ruoh  IIi,,h  Sohool  Progress  Test  har  devised  frith  a 
definite  purpose  in  nind,     Aocording  to  its  authors, H9  tho  ifyers-Ruah 
Hifh  Sohool  Progress  Test  is  an  aohiersment  test  intended  primarily  to 

a  ijeasure  of  mastery  of  the  basic  content  of  the  average  high 
sohool  course  of  study*     The  score  for  any  single  subject-matter  section 
is  not  intended  to  be  considered  as  a  reliable  measure  of  mastery  of 
that  subject  for  any  one  pupil.     The  total  sooro  on  the  test,  however, 
is  a  reliable  index  of  general  aohieveraent  for  individual  guidance* 
The  percentile  nana*  apply  to  each  grade  for  which  the  test  is   intended 
and  are  based  on  approximately  9,000  oases  from  numerous  oomnunities  in 
the  New  K»gi«Tir<   states,  Virginia  and  California* 

The  Lfy-ers-Ruoh  test  was  particularly  desirable  because  it 

may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability 

Tests  to  find  the  achievement  ratio  for  each  pupil  -  from  tables  already 

constructed  by  the  test  authors*     The  Uyers-Ruch  test  and  the  Otis  Gamma  test 

were  administered  jointly  to  nearly  3,000  unseleoted  high  sohool  pupils 

taken  largely  from  11th  grade  pupils  in  the  cities  of  North  Carolina* 

From  these  data,  the  Uyers-Ruch  High  Sohool  Progress  Test  scores  and 

the  Otis  Janana  scores  were  converted  into  standard  acoree.     Those  scores, 

of  course,   can  be  oonpared  directly,  and  the  differences  between  them  at 

-various  points  on  the  soale  are  comparable*     The  form  used  for  eonputing 

standard  scores  wast     Standard  soore  —S6  i  ,  whore  x  is  the 

difference  between  the  individual  soore  and  the  mean  soore  of  the 

TE$  ityoro.  Claries  E.,  RucJi,  Giles  U.  and  Loofbourow,  Graham  C*, 
ltyers-Ruoh  Hirh  Sohool  Progress  Test  i  Manual  of  Directions, 
p.  1,   d,  7*      rtorld  Boor  Company,  Yonkors-on-Hudson,  Tlew  Tort,   1938* 
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group  and   it   the   standard  deviation  of  the   aoorea.      The  «H   of  this 

formula   oonverta  tha  distribution  of  aoorea   on  both  tha  Myern-ttuoh  and 

tho  Otia  ''tr-   taet«    Into  distributions  haTing  a  near,  of  10  and  a 

standard  daviation  of  10.      Soorea   or.  the  Otia  Alpha  Teat  ara  eesl 

■/arte  l   to  Otia   Parana   scores  and  thenoe   to  Standard   scores,      rron 

tha  achievement   standard   scores  and   the    intelligence   st.'Jurd   soora  an 

achievement   ratio  wsi   Miloulated   for  each 

The  Sones-Harry  riir.h   Bohool  -•;'.. iev-j  oat   is  based   on  the 

principle   that  the    a1  .,   aa  he  a'.vaneea  through   the   secondary   I 

should  ba   continually  adding  to  his   fund   of  functional    lnforauti 

Aoeording   to  the  ilanual  of  Liiroctiona,   &w 

The  muin  attoxpt  has  boen  to  sample  as  many  parts  of   the 
four  nain  fields  of  the   secondary  sohool   lore  aor 
as   is   oonsiatent  with   secondary  school  testing   condition* 
and  reliable  raeaaurement. 

The  ae  and  the   items  of  each  section  have  been  arranged    in  order 

of   increasing   difficulty.     The  data  on  the  total  test  are  ha:  «•  ' 

addition  of  soores   fror.  the   fojr   parts  »fit.hout  any  a  h* 

aeparato   parts. 

Accordingly  to  tha  Manual   of  Directions,      -1   Holxinger   in  hia 

stud-,    of   the  value   of  the  Sones-lierry  Tost   for   predicting   auooaaa 

varsity  of  Chicago  state'  that — 

The  findings   indicate   that   tr.e  Sones-'iarry  tests    in   their 
respective  fields  have  a  generally  hifher   prodiotive  value 
than  hif.h  school  averages    or   intelllj  ence   scores   for   tha 
estimation  of  oolleg'9  worlc.      It   ia  rather  remarkable   that  a 
.ite  teat   can  ,  ive  more   reliable    '. 


SO' 


120  So.nea,    <«.D.    and  Harry,    David    »'.    Sonaa-.  >rr-  -hool  Achievement 

esti      Lanual    of    ^lrootl ^s,   "orld  i- 

1n  York,   lt-23.    p.   3 

121  Ibid.      .   3. 
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the  sort  of  mrk  a  student  is  likely  to  do  in  his  freshman 
oourse  than  is  given  by  his  hif.h  oohool  average   •    .    •    .    • 
On  the  basis  of  these  findings  it  is  reo amended  that  the 
university  continue  to  givs  tests  such  as  the  S ones-Harry 
type,  and  disoontinue  the  psychological  examination,   if 
seme  ourtailment  is  necessary  in  the  testing  program. 

The  standard  error  of  estimate   is  auout  12  points,    jased  on  the 
416  items  of  the  test.     The  percentile  norms  are  given  for  this  test  as 
they  are  f~r  the  ?,fyers-Ruoh  test  and  serve  as  an  exoellent  method  of 
•ison  for  the  two  tests* 

School  marks  were  also  used  as  a  measure  of  achievement, 
il   scholarship  average  for  the  September-February,   1940-1941  semester 
was  used  as  a  measure  of  achievement.     The  number  of  subject  failures 
during  this  term  were  also  used  in  comparing  the  groups  considered 
in  the  study.     In  addition,  the  failures  in  semesters  and  semesters 
skipped  throughout  the   secondary  school  period  were  considered  as  a 
measure  of  achievement  in  comparing  the  various  groups. 
Measure  of  Personality 

The  two  msasures  of  personality  used  in  this   study  were  the 
Washburne  S-A  Inventory  (Thaspio  Edition)122  and  the  Inventory  sf 
Activities  and  Interests  by  H.  C.   Link  and  others.129 

Tfcshburns  Sooial  Adjustment  Inventory.     According  to  the 
Manual  of  Directions,12*   "The  primary  purpose  of  the  Washburne  Social- 
Adjustment   Inventory  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  sooial  and  emotional 
adjustment  of  an  individual."     Six  traits  are  scored  separately  which 
have  correlated  very  slightly  with  intelligence  and  very  highly  with 

TS       Washbume7"7ohn  I.     Tlaahburne  3-A  Inventory,     world  Book  Company, 

Tonkere-on-Hudson,    lfcm  York,   1940. 
125       Link,   H.C.  and  others.     Inventory  of  Aoltvitles  and  Interests   (fer 

boys  and  young  men)    (for  girls  and  young  womenT*     The  Psychol oiwal 

Corporation,   New  York,   1938. 
124       Jashburne,   John  II.  Washburne  S oo la  1-Adjuatmont   Inventory   (Thaspio 

Edition),   Manual   for  InterprotI-  -     World  Book  Oo.  Yankers-on-Rudsem, 
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soo 1*1  and  emotional  adjustment.     Theso  six  separate  scores  nay  be 
ooablned  to  fire  a  total  adjustment  soore«     Three  of  the  traits  pertain 
primarily  to  emotional  adjustment  to  other  people  and  to  the  environment* 
The   i  s—  1  ill  iif,  three  pertain  to  self-organisation  and   regulation.     The 
classifications  of  the   •obtests  are  Truthfulness,   Happiness,  Alienation, 
Sympathy,  Purpose,   Impulse-Judgment,  Control,  and  Wishes*     This  inventory 
was  set  up  to  elioit  responses  with  differences   in  adjustment  but  not  with 
differences  in  intelligenoe • 

Ho  question  in  this  inventory  was  retained  unless  there  was  a 
reliable  difference  between  the  number  of  maladjusted  and  the  number 
of  well-adjusted  individuals  who  answered  it  oorreotly*     Hashburne^126 
definition  of  adjustment  wast 


The  cooperative,  happy  person  who  seemed  to  be  dealing 
effectively  with  his  environment  was  counted  well-adjusted j 
the  uncooperative,  discontented,  disorderly,   estranged 
person  or  one  who  seemed  to  be  unable  either  to  alter  his 
environment  or  to  adapt  himself  to  it  was  counted  maladjusted* 


Before  the  test  reached  its  present  form,  between  30  and  40  populatic 
were  tested  including  well  over  10,000  individuals*     As  a  further  oheck 
on  validity,   it  was  found  that  the  bi-serial  r  coefficient  of  validity 
is  *90,  and  the  correlation  between  total  scores  on  the   inventory  and 
intelligenoe  is  negligible  —  #07. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  advantages  of  this  test  is  its 
screening  test  of  truthfulness*     This  test  for   truthfulness,   composed 
of  questions  developed  by  Hartshorn  and  May,   is  designed  to   reveal 
oarelessness  or  misrepresentation  in  replies*     Sprinkled  throughout  the 


125       Ibid,     p.  11. 
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inventory,   these  questions  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  apparently 
desirable  answers  indioate  lnaoouraoy  or  lying*     This  subtest  on  truth- 
fulness ovsrooaes  one  of  the  Major  objections  to  the   questionnaire  type 
of  personality  test.     Where  a  relatively  hi-h  decree  of  untruthfulness 
is  indicated  by  the  score  on  this  subtest,   it  is  advisable  to  discount 
the  answers  or  discard  the  paper* 

Washburne  states  in  the  Manual  of  Direct ions**8  that  the 
coefficient  of  reliability  as  obtained  from  a  rotest  of  400  college 
students  after  an  interval  of  one  semester  is  .92*     The  probable  error 
of  an  individual's  total  sooial-adjustment  score    is   5,  and  the  ooeffioients  of 
reliability  for  the  various  subtests  range  from  ,80  to  «90«     These 
results  all  seem  to  indicate  that  the  inventory  is  sufficiently  reliable 
enough  for  individual  diagnosis* 

Link's  Inventory  of  Activities  and  Interests.     Link's127 
definition  of  personality  as  recorded  in  the  Manual  of  Dire   '.ions  128 
is  "personality  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  individual 
has  learned  to  convert  his  energies  into  habits  and  skills  which  interest 
and  serve  other  people".     Link  has  oalled  this  test  the  Inventory  of 
Activities  and  Interests  because  he  and  his  assistants  felt  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  display  to  those  taking  the  tests  such  a  title  as 
Personality  Inventory  or  Personality  Quotient  Tests       This  test, 
differing  from  the  Washbume  S-A  Inventory,   include a  ovor  150  questions 
regarding  habits  and  activities  rather  than  feelings  or  emotions*     The 

•s  to  the  test  are  given  by  chocking  one  of  two  or  three  alternatives. 


12fl      ibid.  p.HB — 

127  link,  H.  C,   "A  Test  of  Four  Personality  Traits  of  Adoleeoents". 
Journal  of  Applied  Psyohology, . 

128  Link,  H!.  C.  and  others.  Manual  for  the  P.t;.  or  Personality 
Quotient  Test  (inventory  or  Activities  and  Interests;  The  Psyoholo- 
gloal  Corporation,  New  York,  1938.  p.l. 


The  purpose  of  the  test,  as  riven  in  the  Manual  of  Directions,*-29 
Is  "to  provide  a  measure  of  personality  for  normal  students  and  to 
provide  this  measure  in  terms  of  a  P.Q.  or  a  personality  quotient". 
Becide  the  total  soars  from  whioh  the  P.Q.  is  obtained,  there  are  four 
subtests  for  the  following  traits  or  collections  of  habits i     Social 
Initiative,  Self -Determination,  Economic  Self -Determination,  and 
Adjustment  to  the  opposite  Sex* 

Tliis  inventory  mi  designed  and  standardised  for  secondary 
school  students.     The  validity  of  this  test  has  been  demonstrated  in  part 
by  studies  which  cover  74  sohools  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
The  opinion  of  pupils  and  of  teachers  appeared  to  have  a   significant 
positive  relationship  to  scores  on  the  P.  Q.  test,  aooording  to  the 
results  of  Thomson150  and  Drake.151 

The  coefficients  of  reliability  of  the  boy's  form,  when 
administered  to  421  boys  in  1936,  was  I ound  to  range  from  ,75  to  .88 
for  the  warious  subtests  and  total  score.     The  Link  theory  of  personality, 
aooording  to  the  Manual  of  Directions152  assumes  that  it  is  the  result 
of  habits  whioh  can  be  developed  and  measured  just  as  eduoatioa  now 
develops  and  measures  soholastio  habits.     The  P.  Q.  Test  attempts  to 
enumerate  and  evaluate  the  essential  habits  and  skills  whioh  contribute 
to  personality. 


T2S       Ibid,  p.l 

180       Thomson,  W.  A.   "An  Evaluation  of  the  P.Q.   (Personality  Quotient) 
Test".     Character  and  Personality, 

131  Drake,  M.  J1.,  Roslow,  S.,  and  Bennett,  G.  K.  "The  Relationship  of 
Self-Rating  and  Classmate  Ratine  on  Personality  Traits".  Journal 
of  Experimental  Eduoatlon,  -- 

132  Link,  H.  C.  and  others.     Manual  for  the  P.  Q.  or  Personality 
Quotient  Test.  Psyoholofioal  Corporation,  New  York,   1938.  p.   1-6* 
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The  diatinotive  feature  of  this  personality  test  Is  that  a 
personality  quotient  nay  be  obtained  from  the  total  test   scores.     This 
personality  quotient  is  intended  to  be  for  personality  what  the  intelli- 
gence quotient  is  for  intelligence.     Norma   for  grades  have  been  established 
for  both  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  secondary  school  period.     Theae 
norms   for  P.  Q.    'a,   as  given  on  p.   8  of  the  Uanual  01    Directlona,   are 
baaed  on  S1S1  teats   given  to   Btudenta  throughout  the  United  State*. 

The  P.  vs.  ia  found  by  uaing  the  formula ils5 

P.Q.=   17    (X-M)    +    100 
where rr=     the  standard  deviation  of  the  distribution  for  the  sex  and 
grade  group  of  the  individual  on  Scale  X  and  If         the  mean  acore  for  the 
aez  and  grade  group  of  the  individual  on  eoale  X,   and  X       the  individuals 
score  on  Scale  X. 
Meaaure  of  Study  Habit a 

The  measure  of  atudy  habits  uaed  in  this   study  is  C. 
Gilbert  Wrscn's  Study-Habits   Inventory.15*  This  inventory  is  composed 
of  a   series  of  statements  of  situations,  habits,  and  conditions  whioh 
may  affect  the  use  of  study  time  and  consequent  suooess  ir    sohool 
work  and   atudy.     The  teat  is  divided  into  5  parts.     The  first  part 
concerns  note  taking  and  reading  techniques;   the  second  and  third 
sections   concern  habits  of  concentration  and   sohool  interests,   and 
general  habits  of  work.     The  questions  are  answered  by  oheoking  on*  of 
three  differently  weighted  responses. 


135        Ibid,  p.   7  • 

154       Wrsnn,  C.  Gilbert  and  McKeown,  R.   B.  Study-jiablta  Inventory  , 

Stanford  bniveralty  Press,  Leland  Stanford  L*niverally,   California. 

1954  . 
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According  to  the  Manual  of   directions, 1'6  the   inventory   is 
an  orientation  device.      Its  functions  are  to  identify      nod  and  bad 
study  habits  of  students.      It    indicates  which    i.'aulty   habit   is  the  most 
serious  by  weighting  more  heavily   study  habits  which  have  been   experi- 
mentally determined  to  be  symptomatic  of  good   scholarship*     The  total 
score  indicates  the  general  quality  of  the  student's   study  habits*      In 
general,  a  high  positive  score  on  the  Ttrenn  Study-Habits   Inventory 
indicates  good   study  habits,  while  a  high  negative  soore  indicates 

generally  poor     tudy  habits* 
Socio-Boonasdo  Status 

The  Sims  Score  Card   for  Sooio-Economio  Status,  from  C^*** 

was   used  as  the  measure  of  socio-economic   status.     The  Soore  Card, 

according  to  the  Manual  of  Directions, 13?  waB  developed  by  Verner  M* 

Sims  in  order  to  provide  a  simple,   convenient,  and  objective  devioe 

for  determining  the  cultural,    sooial,  and   economic   background  furnished 

by  the  homes  of  school  children.     This  is  an  excellent  devioe  for 

measuring  one  aspect  of  the  environment  of  children*     Perhaps  one  of 

the  greatest  values   of  the  Score  Card  is  that  it  is  able  to  rive  eaoh 

pupil  a   soore  and  numerical  rating  from  1  to  10  which   lends  itself 

to   statistical  calculations.     The  Score  Card  may  be  used  for  pupils  of 

grades  4  to  12  inclusive. 


156       Sins,   V.  M.  Score  Card  for  Soclo-Economio  Status.  Form  C  Publio 
School  Publishing  Company,    bloomingt  n,    Illinois.  1927. 

137        Sims,   Y.  II*  Score  Card   for  Soclo-Ec  nordc   Status,   Manual   of 
Directions   Public    School   Publishing   Company,    Blooniinf  ton, 
Illinois!!,    1927. 
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Health  and  Physical  Defects 

Baoh  of  the  pupils  in  this  study  was  ,:iven  a  special  thorough 
physioal  examination  hy  the  school  physician.   A  record  was  kept  of  the 
general  faitily  health  history,  student's  health  history,  and  the 
.  eneral  health  examination.   Particular  care  was  taken  by  the  school 
doctor  in  these  examinations  that  no  physical  defect  would  be  overlooked. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  searoh  for  defeots  in  light,  .earing, 
speech,  nose  and  throat,  mouth  inoluding  teeth,  weight,  any  motor  defects, 
heart,  lungs.   In  other  words,  the  examination  given  covered  thoroughly 
all  of  those  items  listed  on  the  physioal  examination  report  which  the 
Division  of  Health  and  Physioal  Lduoation  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore  requires  for  eaoh  pupil.   It  was  arranged  so 
that  the  school  doctor  made  his  examination  within  5  days  after  the 
pupil  had  oompleted  the  series  of  tests,  inventories  and  questionnaires. 
Questionnaire. 

A  general  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  eaoh  pupil.  This 
questionnaire  covered  a  variety  of  fields,  and  was  something  of  a 
miscellaneous  ouoch-all  containing  70  questions.   The  questionnaire 
supplied  information  regarding  parents'  and  grandparents'  country  of 
birth  and  whether  any  foreign  languages  were  spoken  in  the  home. 
Information  was  also  supplied  regarding  general  family  and  sibling 
relations  for  eaoh  pupil  in  the  study.   It  inoluded  questions  involving 
whether  the  pupil's  family  were  separated  or  not,  with  whom  the  pupil  was 
livin-,  how  well  he  -ot  along  /.it  .  his  parents,  what  type  of  punishment, 
if  any,  was  administered,  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  he  had,  hi* 
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position  in  ths  fanily,  and  t»hetncr  ne  pat  alon,-  with  his   siulinrs. 
i<tito  on  tiao-oanaiaaing  activities   such  as   recreational  activities,   church 
activities,  after  school   .aid  employment  activities,  houss  work 
activities,  siid   sxcra  ourrlculsr  activities  was  ,ivai  in  thr 
has.;  renoss,   extent  of  travel,    ^reur.s,  illnesses  snd  defects, 

•dnltted  had  ha  hits,  and  bank  accounts  ..  ere  other  items  covered  in  the 
questionnaire.  In  addition,  various  items   rorardinf  school  such  as 
semesters  failed,   semesters  skipped,  attendance  in  sumr.or  school,  tinea 
on  th     honor  roll,  intentions  rorardinf;  additional  schooling,  preferences 
for  ren  or  women  teaohers,   reasons  for  lildnr,  or  disliking  school,  snd 
BHirks  in  school  conduct  were  included.     A  copy  of  this   questionnaire 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
School  i  ecords 

The  scholarship  record  oards  givinf;  subject  narka,  conduct 
and  effort  narks  as  well  ss  attendance  records  were  referred  ic. 

The  Baltimore  paoket  iystom  records  were  used,  giving  early 
physical  data  on  entrance  at  first     rude,   first  grade  intelligence 
rating,  various  subject  natter  and  intelligence  test   scoros,  any  impor- 
tant information  concerning  the  pupil's  school  difficulties  or  problems, 
ciirds   iihoKir.,    pupil's  air.  in  life,  vocational  choice,  interoata, 
scholarship  record  fron  first  grade  up  to  date,  and  any  other  matt 
of  special  interest  to  the  prlnaipal  or  vocational  oourisolor. 


CHAPTh*  III 


TkfcATlU  x    OF  lh&  DAIA 


A*     Compilation  of  a  Ltster  Chart    Including  All  the  Data  Colleoted. 

B.  Calculation  of  the  Achi avowant  Ratio  for  Each  i'upil. 

C.  Statistical  Method   Used   iu  Comparing  Achievement   ;.t»tio  with 

Bach  Variable  -  Analysis  of  Variance. 

D.  Division  into  Achievement  Ratio  Groups. 
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CHAPTER  III 

TK:  I  DATA 

Com;-"  '     -   fa  faster  Chart  In        A.  11  Data 

A  master  ohart  was  compiled  from  the  individual  data  cards, 
tests  scores,  ani  question* ire      • c.   Cor.plete  data  on  each  pupil 
is  given  in  the  master  ihart  covering  ull  the  variables  studiod.  A 
portion  of  the  master  ohart  is  shown  in  the  Appendix. 

B.   Calculation  of  the  Achievement  Katio. 

We  have  a  measure  of  achievement  In  the  achievement  test 
results  and  a  measure  of  intelligence  in  the  intelligence  te3t  results. 
This  measure  of  intelligence  is  an  index  01  the  ability  of  a  pupil 
to  master  the  general  tasks  of  life.   It  is  also  a  measure       -ral 
pro  .ress  or  achievement  which  might  be  expected  of  a  pupil  in  school.  By 
oombinirig  the  measures  of  intelligence  and  achievement  an  achievement 
ratio  for  each  pupil  was  obtaine1.    K;  achievement  ratio  is  a  measure 
of  whe'.hcr  a  pupil's  school  pro  re3a  or  achievement  is  up  to  that  which 
is  erpocted  of  a  pupil  having  hie  Intelligence*   "he  achievement  ratio 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  measure  indicating  whether  a  pupil's 
aohool  pnrese  is  poorer  than,  equal  to,  or  better  than  his  general 
ress  as  irviioatei  by  an  la      ence  test. 

It  is  possible,       °reque^  ,     a  pupil  to  be  progressing 
•oholaatioally  in  school  !-etter  than  we  would  expect  of  mo  of  hi» 
intellirenoe,  particularly  in  *he  case  of  pupils  of  sunt-: 
genoe.   It  would  seen  to  ve  ^jite  possible  lor  a  pupil  to  progress  in 
sohool  better  than  we  might  expect  from  his  non-school  progress  or  a 
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measure  of  it.   Juite  frequently,  of  course,  the  reverse  is   rioj  a 
pupil's  promise  very  often  exoeeds  his  performance. 

The  achievement  ratio  u  ed  here  is  then  a  measure  of 
hoe  well  a  pupil's  performance  in  school  as  measured  by  an  achieve- 
ment test  approaches  (is  le  s  than,  equal  to,  or  better  than)  his 
promise  as  measured  by  an  intelligence  test.   This  achievement  ratio 
was  arrived  at  in  this  manner t   the  achievement  test  score  was  ohanged  to 
a  standard  score.   The  intelligence  test  soore  was  changed  to  a  standard 
score,  and  then  the  intelligence  standard  score  vraa  subtracted  from 
the  achievement  standard  soore. 

Where  the  achievement  ratio  was  positive,  it  was  an  indica- 
tion that  the  pupil  was  achieving  better  than  might  be  expeoted  of  a 
pupil  having  his  I.*.  Where  the  achievement  ratio  was  negative,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  pupil  was  not  achieving  up  to  his  promise,  a  very 

negative  result  indicated  that  he  was  achieving  considerably  below 
his  promise,  a  small  negative  result  that  a  pupil  was  achieving  slightly 
below  his  promise. 

In  Chapter  II  under  Measures  of  Achievement  the  method 
>rs  and  Huoh  have  used  in  arriving  at  this  measure  of  performance 
in  ref eren -e  to  promise  is  mentioned. 

When  the  achievement  ratios  collected  by  'vers  and  Ruoh 
for  all  pupils  are  compared  with  those  collected  in  this  study  for 
superior  pupils  it  is  immediately  notioeable  'hat  the  mean  achievement 
ratio  for  these  superior  pupils  is  considerably  below  the  sero 
achievement  ratio  used  as  the  Liyers  and  Huoh  mean.   The  mean  achievement 
ratio  for  these  297  pupils  of  superior  intelligence  was  -7.054} 
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■ifoiifioantly  below  the  l'yer-Ruch  mean  of  0.  Ferh4 
difference  will  be  accounted  for  when  a  thorough  ai 
achievement   ratio  to  various  varlablea  ia  made* 

Table  3  p;ives  a  distribution  of  aoh 
schools  separated  for  boys  and  rirls.  In  aohool  K 
boy  having  a  hifh  positive  achievement  ratio,  betw 
indicating  that  his  performance  is  far  exceeding  h 
the  other  hand,  in  the  same  shoool  No*  4,  there  ia 
achievement  ratio  is  low  negative  between  9  and 
performance  is  far  below  her  promise* 
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TABLE  5.      DISTRIBUTION   OF  ACHIEVBIHIT  RATIOS 

FOR   BOYS   AND  GILLS 


m 


ACHIEVBlOrr 

School  1 

School 

2 

School 

8c 

RATIOS 

Boya 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boya 

Girls          GJ 

10  to   19          t 

1 

0  to   9               i 

S 

1          i 

5 

5 

7 

2       , 

-9  to  0              i 

7 

i>          t 

i        8 

13        i 

i     11 

24        ,      31 

19  to  -10          i 

6 

12          i 

,        7 

10        i 

i        3 

5        ,      2! 

29  to  -20          i 

1 

4          , 

1 

. 

59  to  -30 

1          t 

I 

1        ,      1 

TOTALS 

17 

23 

20 

29 

22 

32               71 

.    . 


C  <     Method  Used   In  Showing  the  Relationship  of  Achievement  Ratlc 
to    Eaoh   Variable 

After  the  achievement  ratio  had    boon  calculated   for  eaoh 

puoll   by  subtracting  the  standard  score  for  Intsjlligsnoe    '-on  the 

standard  score  for  achievement,  the  relationship  between  these 

achievement   ratios  and  various  variables  were  determined. 

The  writer  was  investigating  the  relationship  of  achievement 

ratio  with  personality  test   scores  and  home  backgrounds.     The  Wash  burn  o 

and  Link  personality  subtest   and  total  scores   served  as   one  ^roup  of 

variables.     Variables   selected  under  home  backgrounds  ir.clude  those 

covering  parent-pupil  relationships,  the  pupils'  antecedents'  birthplace, 

parent  and  pupil  health,   sibling  relationships,  home  study  conditions, 

and  general  home  environment.     Below  is  an  alphabetic   list  of  the 

variables i 

Bivironmeat  -  Rural  or  Urban 

Bxtra  Study  help 

Family  Residence  -  broken  or  Intact  Family 

Father's  Country  of  Birth 

Father's  Education 

Father's  Father's  Country  of  Birth 

Father's  Mother's  Country  of  hirth 

Foreign  Languages  Spoken  in  the  home 

Home  Discipline 

Link  Inventory  L  .S  .  D. Score 

•  ■  S.D.  " 

S.I. 

•  "  SJL.  ■ 

•  "  Personality  (iuotient 
Mother's  Country  of  birth 
Mother's   l/iucation 

Mother's  Father's  Country  of  Birth 
Mother's  Vother's  Country  of  Birth 
Number  of  Amerioan   .ore      randparents 
Parent's  Health 
Parents  working 
rhysical  Disabilities 
Pupil's  nealth 
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Siblings 

Sibling  Relationships 

is  Socio- Economic  Status   Group 
Washbourne  Truthfulness  Score 
"  Ilnpplnesa  " 

■  Alienation  " 
"              Sympathy  " 

■  Purpose  " 

"  Impulse-Judgment  Soore 

"  Oontrol  ■ 

Urenn  Study  Habits-Total  Soore 

Baci    of  the  above  variables  had  under  it   several  subclassi- 
fioations.     These  subclassifioations  were  drawn  up  to  be  mutually 
exclusive. 

A  graph  showing  the  relationship  of  achievement   ratio  with 
each  variable  and  its  categories   or  subclassifioations  was  made, 
leparate  graphs  were  made  for  boys  and  girla  as  well    is    for  the  total 
group. 

The  method  used  for  calculating  the  relationship  between  the 
variables  and  achievement   ratio  was   by  analysis   of  variance. 

By  using  the  F  test ,1^9  ^  was   possible  to  determine  whether 
a  significant   relationship  existed  between  any  one  of  the  experimental 
variables  and  the  achievement   ratio.      Unless   otherwise  noted  a  signifi- 
cant  relationship  means   significant  at   the  1>    level,  that  is,  there  are 
99  ohanoes   out   of  a  hundred  that  a  relationship  exists.     Where  the  F 
test  indicated  that  the  relationship  was   significant  at  the  five  per  cent 
level,   that   is,   there  are  91   ohanoes  out   of  a  hundred   that  a  relationship 
exists,   the  relationship  was  also  considered   significant,   but  whenever 
such   relationships  were   referred  to,   this   is  noted.     As  Llndquist1*0 
says,  it  must  be  remembered  when   using   the  I'  test  that  thai  dogree  of 


139  Lingquist,    K.   r'.   Statistical  Analysis   in   Educational   Research, 
houghton  Uifflin  Company,  Lew  York.  1940,   p.   It . 

140  Ibid,      pp  16-lt. 


relationship  is  not  firm,   and    ti..  t  while  a  relationship  nay  be 
consistently  present,  it  may  at  the  same  tine  be  small* 
S.  Division  Into  Aohievemggt  Ratio  Groups 
The  data  were  assigned  to  aix  achievement   ratio  groups  aa 
listed  in  Table  Ko.  3. 

As   oan  readily  be  seen  there  were  143  boys  and  154  girls, 
■talcing  a  total  of  297  oases   in  all   six  achievement   groups.     There 
were  only  2  boys   in  the  highest  achievement  ratio  group  10  to  19; 
there  were  49  oases  in  the  0  to  9  group;   149  oases  in  the  -9  to  0 
group;    85  oases  in  the  -10  to  -19  group;   11  cases  in  the  -20  to  -29 
Rroup  and  S  girls  in  the  lowest  achievement  ratio  group  of  -30  to  -39. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DATA  ON   ACFIEYEVEST  FOR   DIE  SUPFJUOR 
PUT1LS  STUBIKD 


A.  Data  on  AcMevenent  Teat  Soorec 

B»  Data  on  1'ental  Af.es 

C.  Data  on  Intelligence  Quotients 

D.  Data  on  Achievement  Ratios 

E.  Data  on  General  Scholarship  Averages 

F.  Data  on  Conduct  and  F,ffort  Larks 

0.  Data  on  Semesters  Failed 

H«  Data  on  Semesters  Accelerated 

1.  Summary 


CHAPTiK   IV 


DATA  OH  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR 
PUPILS  STUDIO) 


Data  on  Achievement  Tost  Scores 


A*  baa  already  been  mentioned,  a  standarised  achievement  teat 
riven  every  pupil  and  the  aoorea  ohanred  to  standard  sooros.     Table  4 
shows  a  distribution  of  those  aoorea* 


TABLE  4     DISTRIBUTION  OP  LfTER-RUCH  ACHIEVMEaT  STANDARD  SCOREB 
FCR  297  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS  QF  SUPERIOR   INTKLLIGESCE 
SEPARATED  BY  BOTS  AH)  GIRLS 


Aohieveoant                      HUHBKR     OF     PUPILS 
Standard 
Soores  BOYS QIRLS  TOTAL 

IS 

El 

39 
49 
54 

m 


♦  72-79 

10 

S 

68-71 

K> 

11 

64-67 

20 

19 

60-63 

26 

23 

66-69 

51 

25 

62-66 

28 

18 

46-61 

8 

a 

44-47 

5 

18 

40-43 

1 

6 

•20-39 

6 

12 

TOTAL 

143 

154 

MBAI 

69.2 

56.9 

21 

6 
18 

297 
57.5 

In  this  distribution  as  in  many  subsequent  distributions  the  step  intervals 
at  the  si  1 1  —in  of  the  distribution  are  coareened  wherever  the  frequencies 


of  the  intervals  bacons  proportionally  very 
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Kxamlnati.011   of  the  distribution  of   achievement    scores  in 
Table  4  above  indicates  that  the  distribution  for  the  total  group 
closely  approaches  normal**     being  a  bit   skewed  to  the   left.     The  mean 
achievement  standard  score  for  the  total  group  is   57.5.     The  modal 
interval  is   56-59  and  the  mode  is   57.6. 

The  distribution  In  Table  4  showing  the  achievement   standard 
scores  for  the  boys   is   skewed  considerably  to  the  right.     The  mean 
for  this  distribution  is  59.2  while  the  mode  is  57.4. 

The  distribution  of  girls  achievement  standard  scores   in 
Table  4  is   bi-modal  at  the  60-63  and  56-59  intervals  and  was  considerably 
skewed  to  the  left.     The  mean  for  the  distribution  is  55*9  several 
points  below  that  for  the  distributions   of  the  boys   or  the  total  group* 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  boys   excel  the  girls  in  mean 
achievement   standard  scores.     The  distribution  of  all  achievement  standard 
scores  is   left  skewed  because  of  the  preponderance  of  low  scores  in 
the  elrl's  distribution. 

This  superiority  of  boys   over  girls  in  achievement  as 
measured  by  a  standardised  achievement  test  is   seldom  reported  by  other 
investigators. 

Desing3-41   reported   on  four  studies  comparing  the  achievement 

of  boys  and  girls.     In  each  study  boys  were  found  to  be  superior  to 

girls  in  achievement  as  measured  by  achievement  test    scores.      In  the 

same  section,   however,    Desing  reported    other    studies  favoring  girls 

141     Desing,   Minerva  F.   op.  olt.   pp.   13,14. 

•     normal  has   been  inadvertently  used  here  and  in  the  following  page* 
where   symetrioal  was   the  word  intended  to  describe  the  appearance 
of  the  distribution  or  curve. 
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where  achievement  as  measured   by  standardised  teata  la   concerned.     Thla 
la  illustrative  of  the  literature  on  the  subject, 

B.     Data  on  Mental  Ares 

The  mental  age  for  each  pupil  was  obtained  from  the  Otis 

intelligence  teat  aoore.     Table  5  fives  distributions   of  mental  agea   by 

months  for  the  boys,   girls  and  the  total  group. 

TABLE  5  -  DISTRIBUTION   Or  MENTAL  AGES    IN  MONTHS   SEPARATED 
FOR   BOYS   AN'D  GIRLS 

Mental  Age  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 

(in  monthe) 

Boya  Gl rls Total  Group 


236-274 

30 

215-254 

82 

175-214 

31 

TOTALS 

143 

VEAS 

224  .9 

<L3 

73 

CI 

143 

50 

81 

154 

297 

223.3 

224.1 

The  total  distribution  takes  the  form  of  a  normal  curve 
a  bit   skewed  to  the  left.     The  mode  for  the  total  distribution  la 
224.4  and  the  mean  is   224.1   (18  yrs.  6  mo.) 

The  distribution  of  mental  ages  of  the  boys  approaohea  the 
normal  rather   closely  with  a  mean  of  222.9  and  a  mode  of  224.8. 
This   akewness  to  the  right  is  negligible. 

The  distribution  of  mental  agea  of  the  girls  is  dose 
to  normal,   a  trifle  shewed  to  the  left.     The  mean  mental  age   of  the 
glrla  la   223. S  and  the  mode  la   224.2. 

The  boys  and  girla  included  in  this  study  differ  little 
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in  mean  mental   a^e   but  the  slight   differenoe  that  doea   exist   favors 
the  boya.     Thla  difference  may  in  part  account   for  the  auperiority  of 
the  boya  over  the  girls   in  mean  aohievenent  teat   scores. 
C.      Data   on   Intelligence  (juotiavta. 

Tables  6  and   7  show  the  distributions   of  Otis   I.  Q's 
and  Henmon-Nelson   I.  Q.'s' 

TABLE  6   -  DISTRIBUTION   OF   OTIS    I. Q's  SEPARATED  FOR   BOYS   AKD  HILLS 


Otis   I.  Q. 

BOYS 

HUKBER  OF  PUPILS 
GIRLS 

TOTAL 

150-57 

20 

6 

26 

128-29 

15 

15 

28 

126-27 

16 

1C 

51 

124-25 

29 

27 

56 

122-23 

51 

52 

63 

12C-21 

21 

55 

56 

118-1S 

5 

12 

17 

110-117 

7 

15 

20 

TOTALS 

145 

154 

297 

■Mi 

124.4 

122.9 

125.6 
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TABLE  7   -   DISTRIBUTION    OF  llEtiMOsT-HELSOll    I.Q's  SEPARATED  FOR    BOTS   AND  GIRLS 


Hsnmon-fcelso 

KUrnBKR   OF  PUl'ILS 

I.Q. 

BOTS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

161-65 

1 

0 

1 

156-60 

1 

0 

1 

151-55 

2 

0 

2 

146-60 

6 

1 

6 

141-45 

8 

3 

11 

156-40 

17 

10 

27 

151-55 

21 

10 

31 

126-50 

27 

32 

69 

121-26 

52 

35 

67 

116-20 

23 

40 

63 

110-15 

6 

23 

29 

TOTALS 

143 

154 

297 

VSAH 

129.5 

124. 

126.6 

The  distribution  in  Table  6  of  Otis  Intelligence     Quotients 
for  tuese  superior  pupils  closely  approaches  a  normal  distribution. 
The  mean  Otis   I.Q.   for  the     otal  group  is   125.6;   the  node  is  at 
practioally  the  same  poin-1     .23.0.     Apparently  the  total  Otis   I.Q. 
distribution  is  a   bit   alcsssi  to  the  right.      The  distribution  of 
girls  Otis   I.    Is  Is  S   bit  more  skewed  to  the  right  than  is  the  total 
distribution.     The  mean  Otis   I.Q.   for  the  girls  is   122.9  while  the 
mode  falls  in  the  120-121  interval.     The  distribution  of  boys   Otis 
I.Q.'s  is    skewed  to  the  right  with  the  mean  at   124.4  and  the  mode  at 

125.2. 
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The  total  di atribution  in  Table  7  of  Kenmon-kolson 
intelligence  quotients   is   skewed  to  the  right*     The  mean  I.Q.  is 
126.0   and  the  mode  is   123.4.     When  the  distri!  uticr.  of  boys'  I^.'s 
onl;    is   observed,   it  is  noticed  that  the  mean  boy:'  n-Nelson  I.Q. 

is   12i.3  and  the  mode  is    123.7.     Evidently  the  boy's  distribution  is 
considerably  skewed  to  the  right.     For  the  girls  distribution,  there 
is  a  definito  skewness  to  the  right  nearly  as   pronounced  as  that  for 
the  boys.     The  modal  interval   for  the  distri butior.  of  girls'  I.'enmon- 
Nelson   I.Q.'s  is   116-120  and  the  mode  is   119.0  while  the  nean  I.Q. 
is  124.0. 

When  one  looks  at  the  mean   I.Q.'s   in  Tables  6  and   7, 
it   is  apparent  that  the  boys   surposB  the  girls   in  mean  I.Q.     The 
difference  in  Otis   I.Q.  points  between  the  boys  and  girls,  however 
is  rather  Brail,   only  1.5  points.     The  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls   on 
mean  Henmon-h'elson   I.Q.fs  is  more  pronounced,   5.3  points,   but  this 
too  may  be  due  to  chanoe.     These  results  agree  with  those  found  by 
Terman         and  others.     According  to  Stroud,  however,   earlier  predictions 
with  respect  to  the  absence  of      sex  differences  in  intellectual  status 
have  been  indicated.       This  seeminr   contradiction  may  be  accounted   for 
by  the  fact  that  Tei^r    -   results  were  based  upon  intelligence  scores 
of  superior  pupils  while  those   reported  by  Stroud  were  baaed  on  un- 
seleoted  pupils. 

These  dara  in  general  indicate  to   us  that  the  pupila 
selected  are  of  superior  intelligence. 


142  Terman,   L.  ■•   Genetlo   Studies  of  Cenlust      Mental  and   Physical 
I  raits   of   1000  Gifted   Children,   Stanford    university  Press, 
Palo   Alto,    1926,    liM-i-'-cO. 

143  Stroud,   J.    B.  "Psyoholop;ioal  Tests  and  their  Ma—,*  Review 
of  Eduoatlonal  Research   11|34,   February,    1041 
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D.      Data   on  Achiovcr.ent  Ratios 


A  distribution  o:    achievement   ratios  is  j.ivon  below  in 


Table   8. 


LI   b  -  DISTKIiiWIOK   OK  AChlKVLM*'!    BA  OB  BOYS   AID  (  IKLS 

AND  1HI  TOTAL  GROUP 


Achi eveuent 

NUMBUi  OF  PUPILS 

Ratios 

BOTS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL  CROUP 

10  to  If 

2 

0 

2 

1  to  9 

32 

17 

49 

-9  to   0 

3 

149 

to  -10 

34 

49 

85 

-29  to  -20 

4 

7 

11 

-59  to  -50 

0 

5 

5 

TOTA1S 

145 

154 

297 

mi 

-6 

-9 

-7 

o  study  of  the  frequency     distribution  of  the  aclj. eveuent 
ratios  in  Table   8  shows  that  the  achievement  for  bo;  Is   and  total 

group  all   fom  distributions   skewed  to  the  left,  with  the  HMD   -or  the 
total  group  falling  at  -7,  the  moan  for  the  boys  at  -5  and  for  the 
girls  at  -9.     Tha  mode  for  nil  three  e;roups   falls  in  the  0  to  -9  interval. 

According  to  Kyers  and  Ruoh,     4  on  achievt:  •  itlo  of  -7 

(i.e.  a  difference  of  7  standard  score  points  between  the  achievement 
acore  and  the  intelligence  score)  would  occur  by  cliar     >  about   13  times 


144     i.yers,  C.   h.,   !         ,      .V.  and  Loofbourow,  G.  C.        Myers-Ruoh 
1  Progras  ,   Manual  of  Directions.       T. orld 

k  Compexyi "  Yonkors-on-'  ,      "W  York,    1'.  Z    .   p.  4 
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in  a  hundred.     This  ia  based  on  the  calculation  that  the  probable  error 
for  the  lyers-kuch  teat    acore  is  S   atandard   score   points,      i-or   the 

La  an   achievement   ratio   of  -U  would   occur   by  chance  about  4   tine* 
in  a  hundred,  and   for  the  boys  an  achievement  ratio  of  -5  would  have 
about   28  ohanoea  in  a  hundred  of  ooourring  by  chance.      It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  difference  between  the  achievement   scores  and  the 
intelligence  scores   for  the  girls  is   likely  to  be  significant   M   11    is 
3  times  its  probable  error.     The  difference  between  the  achievement 
scores  and  the  intelligence  scores  for  the  boys  was  nuch   lower,  and 
consequently  for  the  total  group  this  difference  wa3   lower  than  it  was 
for  the  girls,  and  might  have  resulted  in  both  of  these  oases   from 
chance  errors . 

In  all  probability,  the  difference  between  achievement 
standard  scores  and  intelligence  standard   scores  for  the  boys  and 
total  rrou;    as  well  as   for  the  girls  is  a  real  difference  v.hloh  cannot 
be  disrerarded. 

These  data  on  achievement  ratio  merely  verify  a  previously 
conceived  hunch  that   superior  pupils  are  not  progressing  in  school 
nearly  as  well  as  their  intelligence  scores   indicate  they  oan.      It 
appears  from  the  data  given  in  Table   8  that  when   school  achievement 
ia  meaaured  by  a    standardised  achievement  test  the  boys   surpass  the 
rirls  in  mean  achievement   ratio.     The  chief  purpose  of  this   study  will   be 
to  find   some  of  the  factors  associated  with  the  low  achievement   ratios 
of  these  superior  pupils,   both  boys  and  girls. 
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I.     Data   on  General  Scholarship  Averages. 
Table  9  gives  a  distribution  of  data   on  Scholarship  Averages. 

TABLE  9  -  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  AVERAGES   FOR   THE 

SEMESTER  COMPLETED  PROCEEDING  THE  INVESTIGATION, 
SEPARATED  FOR   BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

General  NUVBER  OF  PUPILS 

Scholarship 

Averages BOTS GIRLS TOTAL  GROUP 

90  -  100  12  10  22 

80  -  69  62  67  109 

70  -  79  40  47  87 

60  -  69  7 16 25 

TOTALS  111  150  241 

MEAN  81.5  80.0  80.4 

The  distribution  in  Table  9  above  gives  the  general  averages 
for  the  September  to  February,  1940  semester.  It  Includes  241  pupils. 
General  Averages  for  9th  grade  pupils  just  entering  senior  high  school 
were  not  included  as  well  as  the  averages  of  12  pupils  who  had  transferred 
from  out  of  state  schools • 

The  distribution  for  the  boys,  girls,  and  total  group  is 
all  skewed  to  the  left.  The  mean  for  the  total  group  Is  80.4  while 
the  mode  is  82.0.  The  mean  for  the  girls  is  80.0  and  the  mode  is  80.1. 
The  mean  for  the  boys  is  81.5  and  the  mode  is  82.0.  Apparently  the 
girls'  mean  general  average  Is  sllrhtly  below  that  for  the  boys  and 
the  girls'  distribution  Is  less  highly  skewed  to  the  left. 

Evidently  these  superior  pupils  are  doing  work  from  2  to  4 
years  below  their  mental  age  level.  They  are  certainly  not 
working  up  to  their  oapaoity.    It  is  surprising 
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to  find  those  girl*  making  poorer  average  scholarship  mark*  than  the 
boys, even  though  the  difference  is    so  sriall. 

Most   authors  ,-ivo  girls  orodit   for  —Vint   bsjttssf  school 
narks   than  boys.     Lund**6   finds   girl*  definitely   superior  in 
achievement  iu  all   subjects  as   far  as  grades  are  concerned  eren   if  they 
are  matched   for  intelligence*      book,  Lehr.on,  und  Ptittorson^4' 
report  pronounced  difl'erenoe  in   scholarship  marks  in  favor  of  the 

?.  ese  reports  are  illustrative  of  the  trend  of  finding*  on  the 

subject,     perhaps,  where  superior  pupils  only  are  studied,  the 
advttnta   e  of  the  girls  over  boys  in  school  marks  disappears,     probably 
there  is  a  direot  connection  between  this  and  the  fact  that  the 
achievement   ratios  of  the  boys   surpass  those  of  the  girls.     Certainly 
if  these  boys  work  harder,  and  have  higher  achievement  ratios,  they 
are  less   likely  to  be  surpassed  in  school  marks  by  the  girls. 

F.  Data   on  Conduct  and  Effort  tlarks 

Tables  No.  10  and   11  show  distribution  of  unsatisfactory 

conduct  and   effort  parks  for  the  pupils  studied. 

TABLE  NO.   10  -  DISTRIBUTION  QKX 

SEMESTER  CONDUCT  MARKS  RECEIVED   H.  .J1I00L 


Number  of 

unsati  sf actory 

NUMBER 

OF  P-l'ILS 

Semester  Conduot 

:arks 

BOYS 

GIRL.. 

TOTAL 

0 

108 

125 

233 

1 

17 

17 

34 

2  or  more 

18 

12 

30 

TOTALS 

143 

lb4 

MKAN 

A 

.3 

.3 

145  Lund,   Frederick  h.    "Sex  Differences   in  Tvoe   of  Lduoational 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  33:'"      -  ,    1932. 

146  I'onroo,  Walter  S.   op.oit.   p.   154. 
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134 

252 

12 

21 

8 

24 

154 

297 

.2 

.2 

TABLE  HO.   11   -   DISTklBUVIOH    •                ..UIOIBK  OF  UNS                 TORT  SEVESTEB. 
B-KOKT  I'ARKS   RECEIVED   D>    hllili  SCIilGL 

Number   of 

Unsatisfactory  HOIBIK  OF  PUPILS 

Senester  Effort 

Marks BOTS GIKLS TOTAL 

0  118 

1  9 
2  or  more             16 

TOTAL  143 

MEAN  .3 

The  Tory  great  Majority  of  the  puplla   studied  have  satis- 
factory n»rks   in  conduct  throughout  the  time  they  had   spent  fcn  high 
school.     The  distribution  of  oonduot  narks,  in  Table  10  for  the  boys* 
Hirls,  and  total  group  is  quite  definitely  skewed  to  the  rir-.ht 
because  only  64  pupils  of  the  297  studied  received  unsatisfactory 
■arks  in  oonduct  while  they  were  in  high  school.      It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  nean  number  of  u  .satisfactory  oonduct  narks   received  by  the 
boys   (»4)  is  cheater  than  either  the  mean  number  of  unsatisfactory 
narks  received  by  the  girls   (.3)  or  the  nean  for  the  total  group   (.3). 
It   a  ems  here  that  in  the  matter  of  oonduot  marks,  these  pupils   of 
superior  intelli fence  are  running  true  to  form,  the  boys  being  less 
satisfactory  in  conduct  than  girls* 

When  the  frequency  distribution  for  unsatisfactory 
semester  effort  narks  in  Table  11  is   studied,  it  is  observed  that  the 
rreat  majority   (2E2)   of  the  pupils  had   received  no  unsatisfaoory 
semester  effort  narks  throughout  the  tine  they  had  spent  in  high   sohool. 
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while  only  45  pupils  had  received  one  or  more  unsatisfactory  semester 
effort  marks.  Naturally,  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  girls,  and  total 
^roup,  the  distribution  was  highly  skewed  to  the  right.  The  mean 
number  of  unsatisfactory  effort  marks  received  by  the  boys  (»o)  is 
again  greater  than  the  mean  number  of  unsatisfactory  effort  marks  (.2) 
received  by  the  girls  or  by  the  total  group  (.2).  These  .Indings  on 
conduct  and  effort  of  boys  and  girls  are  in  general  agreement  with 
those  already  found.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  the 
boys'  conduct  and  effort  is  considered  by  their  teachers  to  be  less 
satisfactory  than  the  girls',  the  boys  are  still  at le  to  make  better 
mean  scholarship  average  and  achievement  test  scores  than  the  girls* 
These  differences,  howover,  between  the  sexea  are  all  too  small  to 
indicate  that  any  real  difference  exists  that  could  not  be  due  to 
ohanoe. 

G.  Data  on  Semesters  Failed. 

Table  No.  12  shows  a  distribution  of  the  semesters 

failed  by  the  superior  pupils  studied  while  they  were  attending 

hiph  school. 

TABLE  12  -  DISTRIBUTION    OK   THE  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTERS   FAILED   IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL,    MtPARATED  F01     BOYS   AND  GIRLS. 

So.   of 

Semesters  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 

Palled  in 

High  School Boys Girls Total  Croup 

0  128  148  276 

1  or  more  15 6 21 

TOTALS  145  154  297 

MEAN  0  0  .1 
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The  frequency  dietribution  of  the  number  of  semesters 
failed  by  the  puplla  of  auperior  intelligence  ia  highly  skewed  to  the 
right   for  boys,  girla,  and  the  total  group.     Only  21  of  the  2S7  pupila 
Btudled  had  failed  one  or  more  semesters  in  high  school.     Thia  ia  a 
rather  email  percentage  of  semeater  failures  lor  thia   particular 
group,   but  it  may  be  explained  by  the  faot  that  hlph   school  pupila 
who  fail  one  or  more  semesters  very  frequently  drop  out* 

It  would  be  intereating  to  note  how  many  auperior  pupila 
who  atart  high  achool  drop  out  beoauae  of  failure*     Unfortunately,  the 
data  collected  did  not   cover  this  aapect   of  the  problem*     Again  it 
must  be  noted  that     more  boya  than  girla   failed  one  or  more  aemestera 
while  in  high  school,  while  the  mean  number  of  failurea  for   < he 
total  group  waa  only    *1  of  one  semester  failed  in  high  sohool. 

H*     Data  on  Semesters  Accelerated 

Table  13  shows   the  number  of  semesters  these  pupils  of 

superior  intelligence  hare  skipped  throughout  their  attendance  at 

sohool  from  the  firat  grade  on* 

TABLE  13   -     DISTRIBUTION   OF  1HB  NUMBER   OF  SEMESTERS  SUITED 
THROUGHOUT  Ai  TENDANCE   111   ALL  SCHOOLS,   SEPARATED 
FOR   BOYS   AhD  GIRLS. 

No*  of 

Semeatera  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 

Skipped BOYS GIRLS TOTAL  GROUP 


0 

68 

1 

26 

2 

33 

3  or  mere 

17 

TOTAL 

143 

■M 

1.0 

74 

142 

42 

07 

32 

66 

6 

23 

164 

297 

1.2 

1.1 
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The  frequency  distribution   for  ths  number  of   semesters 
accelerated  or  skipped  shown  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  skipping 
semesters*     This  data  cover*  the  grades  skipped  throughout  the  pupils* 
attendance  at   school   from  the  first  grade  on* 

The  distribution  was  again  skewed  to  the  right  for  the 
boys,  girls,  and  total  group.     142  pupils  had  not  skipped  any  grades, 
while  156  had  skipped  one  or  more  semesters  during  their  sohool 
oareer.     The  mean  number  of  semesters  skipped  for  the  total  group 
was  1.1.     The  mean  number  of  semesters  skipped  for  the  girls  was 
1.2,   a  trifle  greater  than  the  mean  number  of  semesters  skipped  for 
the  boys   (1.0). 

I*     S»— iery  of  Data  on  Achievement  for  Superior  Pupils. 

Data  on  achievement  test  scores   for  the  group  indicate*  that 
the  superior  pupils  are  considerably  above  average  for  achievement, 
that  the  boys  excel  the  girls  in  mean  achievement  test  soores. 

The  data  on  mental  ages  gives  the  boys  a   slight   super- 
iority over  the  girls. 

The  data  on  I.Q'a  gives  the  boys   superiority  over  the 
girls  in  mean  Otis   Intelligence  Quotients  and  the  Uenmon-Kelson 
Intelligence  Quotients.     The  mean  I.  Q.  for  the  total  group  on  the 
Otis  is   125. 6  and  on  the  Henmon-Kelson  is   126*6. 

Data  on  achievement  ratios   rive  the   boys  definite 
superiority  over  the  girls  and   indicate  that  the  achievement  of 
both  boys  and  girls  in  high  school   subjects  is  considerably  lower 
than  might  be  expected,    using  their  intelligence  scores   as  measures 
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of  promise. 

The  data  on  general  scholarship  averages  iruiloate  that 
thes *  superior  pupils  are  doinr  food  work  on  the  average  and  that   the 
boys  are  doing  olirhtly  bolter  than  the  girls. 

The  data   on  onnduct  and  effort  narke  indicate  that  the 
pupils  of  superior  intelligence  reoeive  relatively  few  unsatisfactory 
oonduct  and   effort  marks   in  high  school  and  that  the  boys   receive 
more  unsatisfactory  marks   in  conduct  and   effort  than  the  girls* 

The  data  on  semesters   failed  show  that  the  boys   fail 
-e   semesters  in  high  school  than  the  girls,   but  that   either  a 
very  small  number  of  superior  pupils  fail  semesters  in  hi gh   school 
or,  is  they  do  fail,  they  do  not  continue  in  high  school. 

The  data  an  semesters  accelerated  in  school   shows  that 
the  girls   skipped  more  semesters  than  boys  throughout  their  school 
career,  and  that  the  average  number  of  semesters  skipped  is    just 
a  trifle   over  one  for  the  pupils  studied* 

There  is  nothing   espeoially  startling  about  these  data 
exoept  that  wherever  the  boys  are  compared  with  the  girls,   the  girls 
suffer  by  comparison  exoept  in  the  matters  of   semesters   skipped, 
semesters  failed,  and  conduct  and  effort  marks.     The  boyb   excel  the  girls 
in  mean  achievement  test   scores,  mean  mental  ages,  mean  intelligence 
quotients,  mean  ac   lavement   ratios,   and  mean  soholarship  averages. 
These   results  are   sunroarited  in  Table  14. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  RATIO  TO  PERSONALITY  TEST  SCORES 

A.  The  Relation  of  Scores  on  the  "Washburne  Sooial-Adjustmont  Inventory" 
to  Achievement  Ratio 

1.  Truthfulness  to  Achievement  Ratio 

2.  Happiness  to  Achievement  Ratio 

3.  Alienation  to  Achievement  Ratio 

4.  Sympathy  to  Achievement  Ratio 

5.  Purpose  to  Achievement  Ratio 

6.  Impulse-Judgment  to  Achievement  Ratio 

7.  Control  to  Achievement  Ratio 

8.  Tfashburne  Total  Scores  to  Achievement  Ratio 

B.  The  Relation  of  Scores  on  the  "Link  Inventory  of  Activities  and 
Interests"  to  Achievement  Ratio 

1.  Social  Initiative  to  Achievement  Ratio 

2.  Self-Determination  to  Achievement  Ratio 

3.  Economic  Self-determination  to  Achievement  Ratio 

4.  Adjustment  to  Opposite  Sex  to  Achievement  Ratio 

5.  Overall  Personality  Quotient  to  Achievement  Ratio 
0.   Summary 

1.   Results  related  to  previous  studies  on  personality 
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CHAl'TKH  V. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  RATIO  TO  l-SKSOfALITY 
TE3T  SCORSS 


Two  personality  test  batteries  were  administered  to  every  pupil 

participating  in  the  study.   The  scores  obtained  on  these  personality 

tests  were  used  as  a  basis  for  oomparing  personality  with  achievement 

ratio. 

The  Relation  of  Scores  on  tho  "VTashburne  Social -Adjustment 
Inventory"  to  Achievement  Patio. 

The  Tfashburne  Social-Adjustment  Inventory, Thaspio  edition,  is 
made  up  of  7  subtests.   The  relation  of  the  achievement  ratios  of  the 
boys,  girls  and  total  group  with  the  personality  scores  on  these  7 
subtests  and  the  '%shburne  total  soore  was  found. 
The  Relation  of  Achievement  Ratio  to  Truthfulness 

A  screening  test  of  truthfulness  was  given  to  all  the  pupils, 
composed  of  questions  designed  to  reveal  carelessness  or  mis representa- 
tion in  replies.   These  questions  scattered  throughout  the  Washburne 
Inventory  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  apparently  desirable  answers 
lndioated  inaoouraoy  or  lying.   The  frequenoy  table  15  and  graph. 
Figure  1,  below  contain  and  illustrate  these  data. 

The  great  majority  of  the  oases  in  this  study  made  rather  low 
scores  on  the  truthfulness  subtest  and,  consequently,  rated  rather  high 
for  truthfulness.   The  distribution  appeared  to  be  close  to  the  normal, 
being  a  bit  skewed  toward  the  right  by  the  preponderance  of  low  scores 
indicating  excellent  adjustment  as  far  as  truthfulness  was  concerned. 
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TABLE  15 


riatributlon  Showing  tho   Halation  of  AcMeYS-.ant 
Patios  to  ?*aahburna  Truthfulnasa   ~ooror 
■'Mrln,:  tie  "eena    for  "o  a   and    ilrle   So^arataly 


TRUTHFULNESS  SCOfflB 


AchiaYaaent 
Ratio 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-74 

Totals 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

7 

8 

13 

3 

7 

4 

6 

1 

49 

-9  to  0 

21 

23 

33 

23 

19 

10 

6 

16 

149 

-19  to  -10 

F 

20 

18 

13 

5 

2 

7 

10 

83 

-29  to  -2i 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

-39  to  -30 

1 

1 

1 

3 

If 

38 

51 

67 

43 

33 

19 

19 

27 

297 

■ 

- 

-7 

-'- 

-9 

-6 

-8 

-7 

-: 

-7 

Boys  I 

14 

24 

39 

17 

15 

9 

10 

15 

145 

■ 

-2 

-6 

-5 

-7 

-6 

-4 

-6 

-8 

-5 

Girl*  H 

24 

27 

28 

M 

18 

10 

9 

12 

154 

■ 

-7 

-8 

-7 

-11 

-7 

-11 

-7 

-12 

-9 

F   (total   <jroup)  =  10.53)   p  =  -01 
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The  "F"  tost  was  used,  and  a  value  of  10.631  was  obtained  for 
the  group  as  a  whole.   Evidently  a  relationship  sif.nif  ioont  at  the 
one  per  cent  level  exists   between  aohieremont  ratio  and  truthful- 
ness scores  of  the  superior  pupils  studied.  When  the  graphic  re- 
lationship as  shown  in  'i  ure  1  is  studied,  it  appears  that  the 
relationship  is  positive  but  rather  small. 

The  pupils  making  the  lowest  soor-s,  indioa^int'  they  are  well 
adjusted  for  truthfulness,  v«H  the  highest  mean  achievement  ratios, 
the  poorly  adjusted  or  untruthful  pupils  had  the  lowest  mean  achieve- 
ment ratios. 

.a  relationship  held  with  very  little  variation  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 

The  main  characteristic  of  this  graph  showing  the  relation- 
ship between  truthfulness  scores  and  achievement  ratios  is  perhaps 
its  fluctuation  around  the  mean.   This  characteristic  is  probably 
as  important  as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  significant  positive  re- 
lationship between  achievement  ratio  and  truthfulness. 

This  significant  association  of  truthfulness  with  high  achievement 
ratio  may  be  aooounted  for  in  several  ways.   The  pupil  who  is  more 
nearly  achieving  up  to  his  capacity  is  more  likely  to  be  doing  satis- 
factory work  and  consequently  will  have  less  occasion  to  be  untruthful 
in  order  to  make  a  good  impression.   On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  or 
trait  of  untruthfulness  may  have  been  developed  by  some  pupils  to  suoh 
an  extent  that  it  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  teaoher's 
relationship  with  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  will  resort  tt 
ness  rather  than  tc  real  achievement  in  order  to  get 


The  lelation  of  Achievement  Ratio  to  Happiness 

On  the  happiness   eubtoat   of  the  '.taahb'irne   Soolal-Ad justment 
Inventory,   a   low  soore  lndioatea  excellent  adjustment,  while  a  high 
score   indicates   poor  adjustment   for  this    personality  trait.      This   is 
true  for   the  remain5,  rg  subtests  in  this   inventory. 

The  frequency  Table  16  and  the  graphio  Figure  2  contain  and 
illustrate  the  date  collected   on  this  relationship  between  achieve- 
ment  ratio  and  happiness* 

223  pupils   of  the  group  received  happiness  scores   indioatlng 
normal  or  better  adjustment.     49  oases  are  rated   low  normal  in 
adjustment   for  the  trait,  while  only  25  are  borderline  or  maladjusted* 

The  distribution  of  Washburne  happiness  scores   is  definitely 
skewed  to  the  right  beoauae  of  the  great  number  of  cases  falling 
in  the  low  soore  categories* 

The  F  test  calculated  for  the  total  group  is   7*66  which  is 
significant  at  the  one  per  cent   level* 

Apparently  a  relationship  that  is   significant  exists  between 
achievement  ratio  and  Washburne  happiness   subtest   scores.     Reference 
to  the  graph  showing  the  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  and 
Washburne  happiness   soores  in  Figure  2  indicates  that  this   significant 
relationship  Is  negative* 

When  the   low  normal  group  is  compared  with  the   poorly  adjusted 
pupils   for  this  trait*   a  noticeable  difference  between   these   two 
groups   is  discovered.       The   pupils  who  have  low  normal  happiness  scores 
make  achievement   ratios   below  the  mean  for  the  group,  while  the  pupils 


TABLE  16 


Distribution  Showing  the  Relation  of  Aohievement 

Ratios  to  Washbume  Happiness  Scoret  Oil 

the  Means  for  Boys  and  Jirls  Separately. 
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IttSHBURNE  HAPPINESS   SCORES 


Achievement 

Ratio 

0-5 

6-11 

12-29 

Total 

1"  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

56 

8 

5 

49 

-9  to  0 

118 

17 

14 

149 

-19  to  -10 

58 

20 

5 

85 

-29  to  -20 

10 

1 

11 

-59  to  -50 

1 

2 

5 

N 

225 

49 

25 

297 

I 

-7 

-8 

-4 

-7 

Girls  H 

121 

25 

10 

154 

M 

-8 

-12 

-7 

-9 

Boys   H 

102 

26 

15 

145 

■ 

-6 

"* 

-2 

-6 

P   (total  Group)   =  7.555|   p   S   .or 
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who  are  borderline  and  maladjusted  make  achievement  ratioa  definitely 
elove  the  mean*  The  low  normal  oaaea  dropped  considerably  in  mean 
achievement  ratio,  while  the  poorly  adjusted  oases  excelled  all 
others  in  mean  achievement  ratio. 

In  achievement  ratio  the  well  adjusted  pupil*  rank  slightly 
ahead  of  the  pupils  who  are  low  normal  in  adjustment  for  happiness, 
but  definitely  below  those  pupils  who  are  maladjusted  as  lndioated 
by  this  happiness  subtest* 

The  same  relationship  between  happiness  scores  and  achievement 
ratio  holds  for  both  boys  and  girls  when  they  are  considered  separate- 
ly. For  boy 8  and  girls  as  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  the  normal  and 
poorly  adjusted  pupils  exoel  the  low  normal  adjustment  oases  in 
mean  achievement  ratio* 

This  significant  negative,  although  slight,  relationship  be- 
tween achievement  ratio  and  happiness  soores  may  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways. 

The  fact  that  there  are  only  26  borderline  and  maladj isted  cases 
may  aocount  for  this  deviation  from  the  general  trend,  or  it  may  be 
that  pupils  who  are  very  unhappy  spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
time  away  from  their  fellows  in  comparative  seclusion  and  thus  find 
more  time  to  study  and  advance  .  Jholestioally.  It  may  be  that  up  to 
a  certain  point,  the  more  unhappy  you  are,  the  less  your  achievement 
ratio  will  be,  because  of  a  poor  adjustment  to  your  surroundings}  but  be- 
yond this  point,  an  increase  in  unhappiness  may  oause  you  to  spend 
more  tii.e  in  individual  activities  not  associated  with  a  social  group, 
which  in  turn  may  result  in  increased  achievement  ratio. 
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The  Relation  of  Achievement  Ratio  to  Alienation 

Alienation  is  deaoribed  by  Washburne"8  as  including  a   sense  of 
aooial  membership*   similarity,   psychological  security,   and  emotional 
stability  in  sooial  situations*     A  low  score  on  the  alienation  sub- 
teat  of  the  Washburne  Inventory  indicates   satisfactory  sooial  and 
emotional  adjustment  as  revealed  in  a  sense  of  non-alienation* 

Table  17  and  Figure  5  contain  and  illustrate  the  date  gathered 
on  this  variable*     Of  the  297  pupils   studied.    76  are  poorly  adjusted 
as   revealed  in  a  poor  alienation  score.     The  remaining  222  pupils  have 
normal  or  above  adjustments,  according  to  the  standards   previously  set 

149 

up  by  Washburne. 

The  F  test  for  the  total  group  showed  that  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  achievement  ratio  and  alienation,   significant  at  the  one 
per  cent   level*     When  the  graphic  relationship  between  achievement 
ratio  and  alienation  in  Figure  S  is   studied,   it  is  observed  that 
this   relationship  is  negative*     As   the  achievement  ratio  increases, 
the  score  an  the  alienation  subtest  increases,   indicating  an  in- 
creased lack  of  adjustment  as  the  achievement  ratio  increases* 

There  is   considerable  fluctuation  in  the  curve  for  boys  and 
girls,  but  the  curve  for  the  total  group  maintains  a  consistent  up- 
ward slope*     When  the  relationship  between  the  achievement  ratios   for 


ashburne,    John  N.     Washburne  Social  Adjaatment   Inventory    (Thasplo 
dltion)     Manual  for  Interpreting,  World  book  Co*,   Tonkers-on-Kudaon, 
•w  York,  1940.  p.  4. 
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the  boys   and  alienatior.   is   considered,   it  la  noticed  that   the 
curve  rise*  uniformly  until   It   roaches   the  31-40  interval.      It  then 
takes   a  sudden  drop  frost  excel  llr.  Iris   and  total   t.roup   in  a 

ment   ratio  to  bei:ig  excelled  by  tho  ^irls  and  total  j;roup.      From  hera 
on,    it  rises   slowly  but  steadily.      It  rust  be  r —sobered   that  there  are 
only  9  oaoos    in  the  31-40  interval  and  that   this    is   quit*  possibly  the 
reason  for  this   fluctuation,      ffhem  the   curve   for  the  relationship    '■etweer 
the  girls'   achievement  ratio*  and  alienation  in  the  Figure  3   Is  studied, 
the  op-osite  trend   is   noted.      The  aunre   for  the  achievement   ratios   of 
the    -iris   is  uniformly  downward  until   the  31-40  interval   for  alienation 
scores   is   reaohod,  whan  it  take*  a  sudden  rise  and  frost  this  point  on 
fallc  slowly  to  \  he  end  of  the  distribution.      This   fluctuation  is  due 
to  only  8  oases.      Tho  fluctuation  around  the  31-40  interval   in  the 
curves   for  boys  and  t;irls  may  be  discounted  because  of  the  swell   number 
of  casos  in  this  particular  interval  as  shown  in  the  frequency  Table  17. 

The  uniform  negative  relationship  between  achievement   ratio  and 
adjustment  for  alienation  mijht  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.     Because 
alienation  consists  of  suoh  things  as  social  members        .    . -yoholo   ical 
security,  and  emotional  stability  in  social  situations,  a  pupil  lacking 
in  this   constellation  of  traits  may  tend  to  be  more  of  the  introvert, 
individualistic  type  and   lass  of  a  social  being}  and,   consequently,   have 
store  time  for  suoh  individual   labors  as  sohool  work. 

"orvereely,   those  social,   secure,   stcble  pupils   probably  devote 
■ore  time  to  out  of  school  activities   and  less   time  to  aotual   study 
and  this  world  account   for  their  lower  achieve™  nt   ratios. 
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Distribution  Showing   tha   Relation  of  Achievement 

Ratios   to  Washbume  Alienation  Scorer.   Givi 

the   Moans    for     oys   and   fti  :1a    Separately. 


IttSfTBURNE  ALlrjHATION  SCORES 


Achievement 

RAtio 

0-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-90 

Total 

10  to   19 

1 

1 

2 

1   to  9 

20 

13 

6 

4 

6 

49 

-9  to  0 

65 

47 

u 

7 

12 

149 

-19  to  -10 

44 

22 

7 

6 

4 

83 

-29  to  -20 

6 

3 

1 

1 

11 

-39  to  -30 

1 

1 

1 

3 

V 

136 

86 

34 

17 

24 

297 

■ 

-8 

-7 

-6 

-6 

-4 

-7 

Girls   N 

80 

45 

14 

8 

7 

154 

11 

-9 

-9 

-11 

-4 

-6 

-9 

Boys   N 

56 

41 

20 

9 

17 

143 

■ 

-7 

-1 

-3 

-8 

-4 

-6 

F    (total   group)    r  6.247|    p   =   .01- 
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The  Relation   of  Aohlevanent  Ratio  to  Sympathy 

The  tenn,   sympathy,   is   defined  aa   "sympathetic,    empathetie, 
non-neratlve  responsiveness  to  people. "1&0 

A  low  soore   on  the  Washburne*60  Social-Adjustment  Inventory 
sympathy  subtest   Indicates  a  satisfactory  sooial  and  emotional  ad- 
ji  atment  as   reflected  In   sympathy. 

Table  It  end  Figure  4  oontain  and  illustrate  the  data  on  this 
variable*     Aocordlng  to  the  standards   set  up  by  Washburne.  the  great 
majority   (251)  of  the  pupils  receive  scores  indicating  that  they  are 
loir  normal  or  better  at  far  aa  sympathy  is   concerned*     The  remaining 
46  cases  are  below  low  normal  in  adjustment   on  thl6   trait* 

The  F  test  for  the  total  group  gave  an  F  of  13*38.   showing  that 
there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  Washburne  sympathy  soores 
and  achievement  ratio  for  this  group  of  297  pupils*     When  the  graphio 
relationship  is  referred  to.  it  is  noticed  that  the  relationship  is 
negative)   that  Is,   the  higher  the  achievement  ratio,   the  poorer  the 
adjustment  for  sympathy*     The  curves  for  boys,   girls,  and  total  group 
are  characterized   by  considerable  fluctuation* 

The  general  trend  for  the  total  group  is  rather  consistent,   except 
at  the  end  of  the  curve,  where  the  maladjusted  pupils  shows  a  slight  drop 
in  achievement  ratio*     The  curve  for  the  boys   shows  considerable  fluctu- 
ation,  starting  out   6  achievement  ratio  points  above  the  curve  for  the 
total  group  and  7  above  the  curve  for  the  girls*     The  ourve  then  continues 
to  fall  uniformly  until   it   reaches   the  16-19  Interval  where  It  takes  a 


160     Ibid,   p.   6. 


sudden  rise,   and  from  this  point   on  drops   slowly  to  tho  end   of  the 
distribution*     The  curve  for  the  girls  fluctuates  considerably.      It 
is   up  and  down  throughout  the  oourse  of  the  graph,    indioating  a  rather 
Inconsistent  negative  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  and 
sympathy  scores  for  the  girls* 

As   can  be  noted  by  referring  to  Table  18,   the  girls  as  a  group 
are  eonsiderably  more  sympathetic  than  the  boys*     The  oases   for  the 
boys  tend  to  fall  toward  the  unsympathetic  end  of  the  curve,  while 
the   oases  for  girls  tend  to  cluster  toward  the  sympathetic  end  of  the 
curve* 

This   slight  although  significant  negative  relationship  between 
achievement  ratio  and  sympathy  soores  may  be  accounted   for  in  this 
way.     The  people  who  are  likely  to  have  high  achievement  ratio  soores 
are  likely  to  be  working  closer  to  their  capacities,  are  less  likely  to 
take  time  enough  to  exhibit   sympathetic  tendencies  toward  their  com- 
panions)  and,   as  a   consequence,   people  with  higher  achievement 
ratios  will  have  lower  sympathy  scores* 

Girls  are  as  a  group  generally  more  tender-hearted  than  boys  and 
mentally  superior  girls  appear  to  be  no  exception*       Perhaps  this 
characteristic  of  girls   is   re  ponsible  for  the  negative  relationship 
existing   between  sympathy  and  achievement  ratio* 
The  Relation   of  Achiavement  Ratio  to  fur^oso 

A  low  score  on  the  Washburne  purpose  subtest   indicates  satisfactory 
adjustment  as   revealed  in  a  sense   of  purpose,   i.e.   "desire  definitely 
directed  toward  a   goal  Involving  plan,   evaluation,    seleotion,   and  effort ."161 
This   subtest  was   given  to  297  pupils*     Table  19  and  Figure  6  contain  and 
161     Ibid,   p.   6. 


TABLE  18 


Distribution  Showing  the  Relation  of  Achievement 
Ratios  to  Washburne  Sympathy  Scores  Giving  the 
Moans  for  Boys  and  Girls  Separately 


N 


WASHBURNE  SYMPATHY  SCORES 


Achievement 

Ratio 

0-3 

4t7 

8-11 

12-15 

16-19 

.0-43 

Totals 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

5 

9 

6 

10 

10 

9 

49 

-9  to  0 

24 

35 

25 

24 

18 

2? 

149 

-19  to  -10 

18 

13 

24 

11 

6 

11 

83 

-29  to  -20 

5 

3 

1 

2 

11 

-39  to  -SO 

1 

2 

3 

1 

54 

59 

65 

48 

35 

46 

297 

■ 

-9 

-7 

-8 

-6 

-4 

-6 

-7 

Girls  H 

50 

38 

29 

20 

7 

10 

154 

M 

-10 

-7 

-10 

-6 

-8 

-8 

-9 

Boys   If 

4 

21 

26 

28 

28 

36 

143 

M 

-3 

-6 

-6 

-7 

-4 

-5 

-5 

F    (total    group)    s  13.380j    p   a   .01- 
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illustrate  the  data  oolleoted   on  this   variable* 

An  examination  of  the  date  in  Table  19  on  the  total  group  shows 
that  218  pupils*   116  girls  and  102  boys,  made   soores  indicating  normal 
or  bettor  adjustment  for  this  personality  trait,   aooording  to  the  norms 
set  up  by  flashburne.     The  remaining  7S  borderline  or  maladjusted  pupils 
includes  38  girls  and  41  boys* 

The  distribution  of  pvrpjse  soores   closely  follows  that  for  a  normal 
population,  again  being  a  trifle  skewed  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  dis- 
tribution.    The  mean  and   the  mode  fall  in  the  same  interval,  48  to   54, 
which  is  normal  aooording  to  Washtoume* 

The  F  test  for  significance  for  the  total  group  yielded  e  value 
of  11*974  •vhici.  is  significant  at  the  one  per  cent   level*     Ihere  are 
99  chances   in  100  that  a  relationship  exists  between  achievement  rutio 
and  purpose  subtest  soores  for  these  pupils*     When  the  graphio  relation- 
ship as  shown  in  Figure   5  is   studied,  it  appears  that  the  relationship 
is   linear,   positive  and   small*     The  ohief  characteristic  of   the  graphio 
illustration  of   the  relationship  is   its  fluctuation*     Ko  uniform  trend 
is  evident*     As  mi?,ht  be  expected,  the  fluotuation  is  greatest  at  the 
ends   of  the  curve  where  the  number  of   oases  in  each  category  is  smallest* 
The  pupils  making  comparatively  low  soores,   indioatiug  excellent  adjust- 
ment,  on  the  pur  ose  subtest  in  the  27-53  interval  have  the  highest  mean 
achievement   ratiosf   and  the  pupils  making  comparatively  high   soores   in 
the  69-75  interval  on  the  purpose  subtest  make   the   lowest  mean  achievement 
ratios   lor  the  total  group* 

Apparently,   good  adjustmen  .   as  measured   by  the  Washburne  Purpose 
subtest   is   positively  related  to  hi^h  achievement  ratio  for  pupils   of 
superior   intelligence* 
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Khan  the   relationship  between  the  achievement   ratio*   and   purpose 
soores    is   studied  of  the  boys  only,   it  is   observed  that  the  fluctuation 
is   less  and  the  positive  relationship  is  apparently  increased* 

When  the   relationship  for  the  girls   only  is   studied,   the  fluctua- 
tion is   observed  to  lnorease  and  the  positive  relationship  seems  to 
di  sappear. 

The  positive  relation  between  achievement  ratio  and  puspose  as 
indicated  by  the  Washburn*  teat  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
First  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  relationship  is  small  and  that 
there  is  a  ohanoe  in  a  hundred  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all*     Granted, 
however,  that  a  relationship  of  small  degree  exists   between  achievement 
ratio  and  purpose,   it  may  be  that  high  achievement  ratios  are  encouraged 
by  proper  adjustment  for  purpose,  as  defined  by  Washburne* 

Quite  probably  a  definite  puspose  serves  as  an  incentive  to  superior 
pupils  to  higher  achievement  in  school*     This  is  more  likely  to  be  true 
if  the  pupil's  purpose  is   associated  with  furthering  his  eduoation*     This, 
too,  would  aooount  for  the  differences   between  the  girls  and  boys*     The 
purposes  of  the  boys  are  possibly    aore  dependent   on  suooess  in  school  than 
those  of  the  girls  and  consequently,  this  would  aooount  for  the  higher  re- 
lation between  achievement  ratio  and  purpose  soores  of  the  boys.     The  pur- 
poses of  girls  may  not  be   closely  dependent   on  sohool  suooess  and  this 
would  aooount  for  the  diminished  relation  between  the  achievement  ratios 
and  purpose  scores   of  the  girls* 

It  may  be  that  both  high  achievement   ratios  and  good  purpose  adjust- 
:s   are  caused  by  a   third  factor  or  group  of  faotors.     In  the  opinion  of 
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the  author,  the  eocond  hypothesis  is  true   an  oxoellent  adjustment  for 
purpose  helps  a  pupil,  particularly  a  bry  of  superior  intelligence, 
sake  a  high  aohievemont  ratio. 
The  Relation  of  Achievement  tjiLio  to  Lnpulso-Juclgaom; 

A  low  impulse-judgment  score  indicates  satisfactory  adjustment  as 
far  as  impulse- judgment  is  concerned.   This  term  may  be  defined  as  "the 
ability  to  judge  well  between  conflicting  impulcos,  so  that  satisfactions 
which  are  recognized  as  greater,  but  more  remote  or  more  difficult,  are 
not  discounted  in  favor  of  easier  or  more  immediate  but  obviously  lesser 
satisfactions."152 

The  frequency  Table  20  and  Figure  6  contain  and  illustrate  the 
data  collected  on  this  variable.   The  frequenoy  distribution  of  TFashburne 
Impulse- Judgment  scores  shown  in  Table  20  is  highly  skewed  to  the  right 
as  are  the  distributions  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

259  oases  (135  girls  and  124  boys)  have  normal  or  better  adjust- 
ments for  impulse- Judgment  aocording  to  the  standards  set  up  by  TVashburne. 
Only  38  eases  are  border  line  or  maladjusted  for  this  trait.   19  are  girls 
and  19  are  boys. 

The  F  test  for  this  variable  for  the  total  group  yielded  a  result  of 
6.689,  *hich  is  significant  at  the  one  per  oent  level,  indicating  that  a 
relationship  ecrfsta   between  achievement  ratio  and  ITashburne  impulse- 
judgment  scores. 

When  the  graphic  relationship  in  Figure  C  is  studied,  it  is  observed 
that  the  curve  for  the  total  group  is  a  very  flat  bell-shaped  curve,  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  oases  on  the  left  side  of  the  curve.   The  in- 
dication is  that  the  relationship  between  the  variable  and  achievement 


152  Washburne,  J  .IT.   '.'manburne  Social-Adjustment  Inventory,  Manual  of 
Directions  .  Yonkers-o"n"-TTua^"ohVX.Y.,  ~World  Book  Company,  1940.  j  . 
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Distribution  Showing  the    Relation  of  Achievement 
Ratios   to  Vfes;.burne   i'urposo   Scores   Giving  the  Means 
for  Poys    and   Girls    Separately. 


HASHBURNE  PURPOSE  SCORES 


Achievement 

Ratio 

0-26 

27-33 

34-40 

41-47 

48-54 

55-61 

62-68 

69-75 

76-96 

Total 

10  to   19 

1 

1 

2 

1   to   9 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

4 

5 

3 

6 

49 

-9  to   0 

8 

19 

22 

22 

32 

21 

14 

3 

8 

149 

-19  to-iO 

6 

5 

17 

9 

6 

15 

8 

10 

7 

83 

-29  to  -20 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

11 

-39  to  -30 

1 

1 

1 

3 

I 

19 

31 

48 

41 

49 

44 

27 

17 

21 

297 

■ 

-8 

-4 

-8 

-7 

-7 

-, 

-6 

-10 

-5 

-7 

Girls  N 

7 

16 

23 

24 

28 

26 

9 

10 

11 

154 

■ 

-14 

-6 

-11 

-8 

-7 

-11 

-5 

-13 

-6 

-9 

Boys     I 

12 

15 

25 

17 

21 

18 

18 

7 

10 

143 

M 

-4 

-2 

-6 

-6 

-6 

- 

-7 

-6 

-5 

-5 

F    (total   group)   =  11.974|   p  =  .01- 
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ratio  is  rather  negative,  i.e.  the  better  the  adjustment  for  Vtashburne 
impulse-judgment,  the  lower  the  achievement  ratio.   The  highest  mean 
achievement  ratio  for  both  the  girls  and  total  group  occurs  at  the 
intermediate  8  to  9  interval  on  the  Washburne  impulse-judgment  scores. 
Scores  in  this  interval  on  the  Washburne  impulse-Judgment  subtest  are 
considered  to  be  an  indication  of  low  normal  adjustment  for  this  par- 
ticular trait.   No  uniform  trend  is  noticeable  in  the  graphic  relations 
shown  in  Figure  6.   Fluctuation  seems  to  be  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  the  3  line  graphs  shown  in  this  figure. 

The  boys  seem  to  differ  from  the  girls  and  the  total  group  as  well, 
in  that  the  relationship  between  TVashburne  impulse- Judgment  scores  and 
achievement  ratio  appears  to  be  slightly  positive.   The  highest  achieve- 
ment ratios  for  the  boys  occur  at  the  2  to  5  interval  for  the  Washburne 
impulse- judgment  scores,  and  the  lowest  mean  achievement  ratio  for  the 
boys  occurs  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ourve  at  the  12  to  25  interval. 
This  general  positive  trend  on  the  part  of  the  boys  is  counteracted  by 
the  faot  that  considerable  numbers  of  oases  fall  in  the  first  interval, 
and  the  trend  from  the  first  to  the  second  interval  is  deoidelly  negative. 

Although  there  is  a  significant  relationship  existing  between  Wash- 
burne  impulse- Judgment  scores  and  achievement  ratios,  it  is  evident  by 
study  of  the  graphic  relationships  that  these  relationships  are  rather 
slight  in  degree. 

These  relationships  may  be  aooounted  for  in  a  number  of  ways.  Twenty- 
one  pupila  having  low  average  impulse  judgment  adjustments  have  little 
ability  to  judge  be+.vnwr  conflicting  impulses  and  often  seleot  satis- 
factions whioh  are  lesser  oui.  more  immediate.   This  personality  weakness 
is  associated  with  high  achievement  ratio  and  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
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Distribution  Showing  tha  R<jl«tion  of  Aohii 

Ratios  to  Ttaahburna   I«j  ulsa  Judgment     'cores  Giving 

the  i:«ana   for  r-'oya  and    ..-iris  CejarHtoly 


WtSHBURRB  IMPULSE  JUDGMER7  SCORES 


'  c)  ;8 ve ■ jnt 

Efctio 

0-1 

2-5 

4-5 

6-7 

8-9 

10-11 

12-25 

Total 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

14 

11 

7 

6 

2 

5 

4 

49 

-9  to  0 

55 

25 

SO 

20 

10 

10 

5 

149 

-19  to  -l1 

28 

17 

IS 

7 

2 

7 

9 

85 

-29  to  -20 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

11 

-59  to  -50 

2 

1 

S 

■ 

100 

56 

62 

57 

16 

21 

17 

297 

I 

-7 

-6 

-7 

-6 

-4 

-8 

-• 

-7 

Girls  R 

51 

54 

51 

11 

8 

10 

9 

154 

If 

-8 

-11 

-8 

-9 

-4 

-10 

-8 

-9 

Boys     I 

49 

21 

21 

26 

7 

11 

8 

14S 

M 

-6 

-5 

-6 

-5 

-4 

-7 

-10 

-5 

F   (total  group)  s  6.689|   p  s  .01- 
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aocount  for*  Pirhaps  excellence  in  johool  aoliievtnoent  may  result  from 
Just  siiah  +mit3»  However,  .hen  tho  adjustment  Tor  impulse  judgment 
becomes  extremely  poor  the  achievement  ratio  drops  sharply*  This  may 
be  the  result  of  oonplete  inability  to  soloot  tahool  tasks  as  desirable 
satisfactions  to  be  attained. 

Tho  ' oys  differ  from  tho  girls  in  that  those  boys  showing  average 
adjusianent  drop  in  achievement  ratio  while  tho  ijirls  rise  in  mean  achieve- 
ment ratio*  Possibly  this  is  a  chance  fluctuation*   Perhaps  it  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  boys  and  cirls  of  superior  intelligence* 
At  any  rate,  the  general  negative  relationship  existing  between  impulse 
Judgment  and  achievement  ratio  is  the  important  finding* 

the  halation  of  Achievement  Ratio  x.o   Control 

A  low  score  on  the  control  subtest  of  the  a.shburne  S-A  Inventory 

indicates  satisfactory  adjustment  as  shown  in  a  sense  of  "self -control, 

163 

self -regulation,   and  ability  to  make  and  execute  plans,"  Table  21 

and  Figure  7  give  the  data  collected  an  this  variable. 

By  referring  to  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  control  subtest 
soores  in  Table  21,   one  can  see  that  the  great  majority  of  the  oases, 
2ol,  have  soores  under  24  which,  aooording  to  Washburne,   indicate  low 
normal  or  better  adjustment  for  control.      Of  these  261  oases   134  are 
girls  and  127  are  boys   leaving  a  total  of  36  pupils,   20  girls  and  16 
boys  who  made  soores   indicating  iaaladjustment  for  control.     As  a  result 
the  distributions  of  control  soores  are  skewed  to  the  right  for  the  boys, 
girls  and  total  group  -  where  the  cases  pile  up  at  the   lowest  intervals. 


163     Washburne,  J*  II*     Washburne  Sooial-Adjustment  Inventory,  Manual  of  Direotic— , 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,   H.  '[ .     1940,   p*   7. 
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The  F  test  yields  a  value  of  6.002  Tor  the  total  group  whloh  is 
significant  at  the  one  per  oent  level.   There  are  more  than  99  chances 
in  1>X)  that  a  relationship  exists  between  the  achievement  ratios  and 
the  control  scores  of  these  pupils  of  superior  intelligence. 

The  graph  in  Figure  7  for  the  total  group  indicates  that  the  group 
of  102  pupils  having  the  lowest  control  scorer,  indicating  best  adjustment, 
have  the  highest  mean  achievement  ratio,  while  the  group  of  101  pupils 
having  the  next  lowest  mean  control  score  have  the  lowest  mean  achieve- 
ment ratic;  and  from  this  point  on  the  curve  gradually  rises.   The  re- 
lationship existing  between  oontrol  scores  and  achievement  ratios  is  e 
positive  linear  relationship  thrown  off  perhaps  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  oases  in  the  intervals  at  the  maladjusted  end  of  the  control 
distribution,  or  the  distribution  is  curvilinear  of  the  inverted  bell 
type,  possibly  skewed  to  the  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  thia  noticeable  drop  in  mean  achieve- 
ment ratio  at  the  second  interval  in  the  control  scores  distribution 
ooours  in  both  the  boy-'  uid  girls' distribution  as  well  as  for  the  total 
group.   The  drop  in  achievement  ratio  at  this  second  interval  is  more 
noticeable  for  the  boys  than  it  is  for  either  the  girls  or  the  total 
group. 

Judging  from  these  data  a  normal  adjustment  on  the  control  subtest 
is  more  closely  associated  with  a  low  achievement  ratio  than  is  either 
a  good  or  poor  adjustment. 

This  association  of  low  achievement  ratio  with  normal  adjustment 
for  oontrol  may  have  several  explanations. 
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There  are  only  94  oases  in  the  poor  adjustment  end  of  the  oontrol 
distribution, and  this  relatively  smaller  number  of  oases  as  oomjered 
to  205  oases  in  the  better  adjustment  end  of  the  distribution  may  be 
indicating  an  association  between  poor  adjustment  oontrol  scorns  and 
high  achievement  ratios  which  does  not  exist.  The  relationship  betw>- 
oontrol  adjustment  and  aohievoment  ratio  may  be  positive  throughc  , 
i.e.,  the  better  the  oontrol  adjustment  the  better  the  achievement  ratio. 

Then  again  it  may  be  that  high  achievement  ratio  is  associated  with 
both  good  and  poor  oontrol  adjustment, but  for  two  different  reasons. 
Perhaps  a  well  adjusted  pupil,  well  adjusted  for  control,  would  have  a 
natural  advantage  in  progressing  in  school  and  so  make  a  correspondingly 
higher  achievement  ratio.   On  the  other  hand  poor  adjustment  for  control 
may  have  a  compensating  advantage  by  increasing  the  pupil's  achievement 
ratio  through  reducing  his  social  adjustment  cutting  him  off  to  a  certain 
degree  from  his  association  with  his  fellow*  and  increasing  his  attention 
to  snoh  things  as  school  progress,  which  require  little  association  with 
others  socially. 

Even  though  the  F  test  indicates  a  significant  relationship  between 
achievement  ratio  and  oontrol  adjustment  exists,  it  may  be  present  only 
to  a  slight  degree.   This  relationship  may  be  oaused  by  either  of  the 
variables  or  by  a  third  variable  effeoting  both* 
The  Relation  of  Achievement  Ratio  to  '"ashburne  Total  Scores 

The  Weshburne  total  score  is  a  composite  score  made  up  of  the 
of  all  of  the  subtest  scores.   It  is  a  measure  of  the  total  social  ad- 
justment of  the  individual  tested.   The  relation  of  Washburne  total  scores 
to  achievement  ratio  may  be  considered  a  summary  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  various  subtest  scores  and  achievement  ratio. 
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Distribution  Showing  tho    .lolation  of  Ao)  ievamant 
Ratio*  to  "aahburne  Control      curat*    Jivli                  jana 
for     oyi  and   ">ir3B   ■:.'H>rntoIy. 


"K  CONTROL  SCORES 


Aohiev^  sent 

io 

*-7 

3-15 

lo-2I 

24-71 

Total 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

22 

10 

11 

6 

49 

-8  to  0 

51 

51 

27 

20 

149 

-19  to  -10 

27 

32 

16 

8 

83 

-29  to  -20 

1 

7 

2 

1 

11 

-59  to  -50 

1 

1 

1 

3 

W 

102 

101 

58 

56 

297 

■ 

-6 

-8 

-7 

-7 

-7 

Girls  If 

50 

54 

SO 

20 

154 

I 

-8 

-9 

-9 

-8 

-9 

8oy»     I 

52 

47 

28 

'   16 

143 

M 

-4 

-8 

-4 

-6 

-6 

F   (total   £roup)   s  6.002j   p  s  ,01- 
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Tabic  22,  giving  the  distribution  showing  the  relation  of  achieve- 
ment ratios  to  Washburn*  total  scores,  shows  clearly  that  the  distribution 
is  skewed  a  trifle  to  the  right  because  of  the  piling  up  of  scores  toward 
the  better  adjustment  end  of  the  score*  The  Washburne  test  is  set  up  so 
that  a  score  of  100  indicates  a  normal  personality  adjustment*  For  the 
297  pupils  tested,  34  are  definitely  superior  in  their  adjustment  as 
measured  by  the  Washburn*  S-A  Inventory,  85  are  above  normal  in  ad- 
justment, 76  oases  fall  in  the  lower  half  of  the  normal  group,  55  are 
definitely  low  normal  in  adjustment,  67  are  borderline  oases,  and  only 
10  are  definitely  maladjusted* 

Table  22  shows  that  the  distribution  for  the  girls  is  even  more 
highly  skewed  to  the  right  than  that  for  the  boys,  while  the  distribution 
for  the  boys  more  closely  approaches  the  normal*  Apparently,  as  nea.su red 
by  the  Washburne  S-A  Inventory,  the  girls  as  a  group  are  better  adjusted 
than  the  boys* 

The  F  test  for  variance  yields  a  value  of  9*752,  whioh  is  signifi- 
cant at  the  one  per  oent  level*  There  is  less  than  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  achievement 
ratio  and  Washburne  total  S-A  Inventory  scores* 

Reference  to  Figure  8  indicates  that  this  relationship  is  of  the  flat 
inverted  bell  type.  The  pupils  who  nave  low  total  soores  on  the  Washburne 
S-A  Inventory,  indicating  exoellent  social  adjustment,  and  the  pupils  who 
have  high  total  soores  on  the  Washburne  S-A  Inventory,  indicating  that 
their  sooial  adjustment  is  very  poor,  both  excel  the  group  who  hav* 
intermediate  Washburne  total  soores,  indicating  that  they  have  an  inter- 
mediate social  adjustment*  The  curve  showing  the  relation  of  achievement 
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ratio  to  Washburne  total  Social-Adjustment  Inventory  scores  boglns  at 
a  high  level,  drops  in  tha  middle,  and  rises  to  a  higher  level  at  the 
opposite  wnd.   The  group  of  pupils  who  ham  the  highest  total  Tashburne 
scores  and  consequently  the  poorest  '^ashburne  social  *djust:iien*  exoel 
all  others  in  moan  achievement  ratio,  including  thoee  pupils  who  show 
that  best  adjustment  as  measured  by  the  ^Bhburne  T-A  Inventory.  l\   -aay 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  hi^h  aehi-ivement  ratio  is  associated  with 
both  excellent  adjustment  and  poor  adjustment  as  measured  by  the  Tash- 
burae  Social -Adjustment  Inventory!  but,  of  the  two,  the  higher  achieve- 
ment ratio  is  more  closely  aasooiated  with  the  poor  adjustment.   Low 
achievement  ratio  is  apparently  associated  with  intermediate  or  normal 
adjustment  as  measured  by  the  *ashburno  S-A  Inventory.   ?fith  little  or 
no  variation,  this  situation  holds  true  for  both  boys  and  girls  as  well 
as  for  the  total  group  of  pupils  studied. 

Perhaps  this  significant  relationship  between  Washburn  S-A  Inventory 
total  scores  and  achievement  ratio  may  be  explained  in  the  following  way. 
If  we  assume  that  ;  upils  who  are  not  well  adjusted  socially  as  measured 
by  the  Usshburne  3-A  Inventory  do  not  get  along  well  with  their  companions, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  associate  and  mingle  less  with  these  com- 
panions.  These  poorly  adjusted  people  probably  6pend  less  time  in  social 
activities  and  more  time  on  intereetK  anc!  tasks  involving  individual 
attention.   Perhaps  because  of  this  comparative  seolusion  broughtabo 
by  fewer  social  contacts  with  their  companions,  they  have  more  tima 
to  turn  their  interests  toward  school  accomplishment.  As  a  result  of 
this  increased  attention  to  school  tasks,  they  are  likely  to  have  hi 
achievement  ratios. 
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On  the  other  hand,   using  this   same  line  of  argument,   it  would  seen 
that   those  pupils  who  hare  more  social  oontaota  and  are  better  adj  ltd 
socially  to  their  companions,  will   probably  spend   less  time  on  their 
Bohool  work  and  be  less   interested  in  school  aooomplishment|    consequently 
they  will  have  lower  achievement  ratios.     This  is  apparently  what  happens 
up  to  a    certain  point,   but  beyond  that  point  the  better  a  pupil   is  ad- 
justed,  the  higher  his  achievement  ratio  becomes*     This  may  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  excellent  social  adjustment  oarries  with   it  advan- 
tages which  counterbalance  relative  seclusion  from  a  social  group,  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  poor  adjustment  group  of  pupils*     It 
■ay  be  that  excellently  adjusted  pupils,  by  the  very  reason  of  their  in- 
creased social  contacts  as  well  as  more  efficient  use  of  their  lime,   are 
able  to  increase  their  achievement  ratios  to  a  point  where  they  exoel  the 
achievement  ratios   of  the  intermediately  adjusted  group* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  girls  as  a  group  seen 
to  be  a  trifle  better  adjusted  than  the  boys,  as  measured  by  the  Yiashburne 
Social-Adjustment   Inventory*     The  chief  part  of  the  difference   is  probably 
brought  about  by  the  better  adjustment  of  the  girls   on  suoh  traits  as 
truthfulness,  happiness,  alienation,  sympathy  and  impulse-judgment  subtest 
soores*     The  girls'   scores  indicate  only  slightly  better  adjustment  than 
the  boys",   exoept  in  the  trait  of  sympathy  where  the  adjustment   of  the  girls 
is  definitely  superior  to  that  of  the  boys.     For  the  traits   of  purpose  and 
oontrol,   the  boys   exoel  the  girls   in  adjustment. 
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TABLB  22 


Distribution  Showing  tha   halation  of  Achievement 
Ratios  to  Washburn*  Total   Sooroa                  tho  'foana 
for  ?oya  and  Glrla   Separata ly. 


■■••  1 IL ■ 


Achievement 
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The  Relation  of  Scores  on  the  "Link  Inventory  of  Aotlvltlea 
and  Interact*  '  (Personality  Quotient  teat)  to  Achievement 
Ratio. 

The  Link  InTentory  or  j  er8onallty  quotient  teat  la  made  up  of 
four  aubteata  and  an  overall  personality  Boore  from  which  la  obtained 
the  personality  quotient.   The  achievement  ratios  for  boye,  girla  and 
total  group  are  corj^red  with  the  peraonality  soorea. 
The  Relation  of  Aohlovo.-nent  Ratio  to  Social  Initiative  (S.  I.) 

The  aooring  on  all  of  the  teats  has  been  arranged  so  that  on  all 
scales  the  higher  scores  indicate  satisfactory  or  desirable  degrees 
of  the  trait.   The  trait,  social  initiative,  inoludes  habits  of  taking 
the  initiative  in  meeting  and  dealing  with  people.   Table  23  and  Figure 
9  show  the  data  collected  on  this  variable. 

Table  23  indioates  that  the  distributions  for  boys,  girls  and  total 
group  closely  approach  the  normal.   The  mean  for  the  total  group  falls 
in  the  65-70  interval  and  the  mode  in  the  59-64  interval,  indicating  ^he 
distribution  is  a  bit  skewed  to  the  left. 

The  F  test  for  the  total  group  yields  a  value  of  5.923  whioh  is 
significant  at  the  one  per  oent  level.   There  are  more  than  ninety-nine 
out  of  one  hundred  chances  that  a  relationship  exists  between  achievement 
ratio  and  Link  social  initiative  scores  for  these  pupils  of  superior  in- 
telligence. 

The  graphio  illustration  in  Figure  9  shows  considerable  fluctuation 
in  the  relationship,  ..artioularly  at  the  ends  of  the  curve  where  the  oases 
are  few  in  number,   in  general,  for  both  boya,  girls  and  the  total  group 
the  relation  between  achievement  ratio  and  sooial  initiative  is  small  but 
positive  and  significant.   The  general  trend  on  the  graphio  illustration 
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Distribution  Showing  the   Relation  of  Aohiavoment 
Ratios   to  Link  Inventory  Social   Initiative  Scores 
iivin^   the   Mwans    for  Hoys   and    .iirls    Separately 


LINK   INVENTORY  SOCIAL   INITIATIVE  SCORES 

Lohievement 

Ratio  23-40     41-4u     47-52     53-58     59-64      o5-70     71-76     77-82     83-68     89-94     Total 
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in'ioates  that  high  or  good  aooinl  initiative  scores  are  aasoolnted 
with  high  achievement  ratlo». 

It  would  appear,  then, that  habits  of  taking  the  initiative  In  -neeting 
and  dealing  with  people  are  positively  associated  with  aohleTement  ratio. 
Possibly  possession  of  social  initiative  helps  the  superior  pupil  to 
meet  and  beoome  aoquainted  with  his  teaohers  and  others  who  may  be  able 
to  help  him  with  school  work  ind  consequently  help  to  increase  his 
achievement  ratio.   Social  initiative  in  the  classroom  may  £et  more 
attention  for  the  superior  pupil  and  so  help  to  Increase  his  achieve- 
ment ratio.   Some  such  condition  as  those  listed  above  will  account 
for  the  positive  relation  found  between  achievement  ratio  and  sooial 
initiative. 
The  Relation  of  Achlevemont  Ratio  to  Self-determination  (S.  P.). 

According  to  Link,  the  scale  for  this  trait  oonsists  of  items 
representing  habits  of  doing  things  which  are  considered  desirable 
even  though  they  may  be  unpleasant.  An  example  would  be  making  friendly 
advances  to  \  cu  dislike,   or  studying  your  lesrrns   when  you  would 

rather  go  to  the  movies. 

Table  24  and  Figure  10  contain  and  illustrate  the  data  oolleoted  on 
this  variable  for  the  pupils  of  superior  intelligence  who  were  studied. 

Reference  to  the  frequency  distribution  in  Table  24  shows  that  oases 
are  pretty  well  spread  out  in  a  distribution  closely  approaching  the 
normal.   The  mode  and  mean  for  the  distribution  for  the  total  group 
occurs  at  the  56  to  60  Interval,  which  is  the  mid  interval  for  this  dis- 
tribution. 

The  F  test  for  the  total  group  ^ives  a  value  of  2.994  which  is  sig- 
nificant at  the  one  per  cent  level j  accordingly,  there  la  a  significant 
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relationship  existing  between  achievement  ratio  and  the  Link  Inventory 
•elf-determination  scores  for  these  pupils  of  superior  intelligence. 

The  graph  in  Figure  10  for  the  total  group  shows  considerable 
fluctuation,  hut  the  relationship  is  evidently  negativo  but  small. 
High  scores  on  the  self-determination  subtest  of  the  Link  Inventory, 
indioating  excellent  adjustment,  are  positively  associated  with  low 
achievement  ratios  for  the  total  group;  but,  as  one  can  see  from  ob- 
servation of  Figure  1C,  r,  is  association  is  of  small  degree.   It  is  also 
true  that  a  pupil  who  is  poorly  adjusted  as  measured  by  the  self-deter- 
mination sjbtest  is  more  likely  to  have  a  high  achievement  ratio  than  a 
low  one.   There  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  graphic  relationship 
for  the  total  group,  but  even  more  fluctuation  is  in  evidence  for  the 
graphic  relationship  for  the  boys  and  girls.   !<oth  the  curves  for  the 
boys  and  for  the  girls  show  a  slight  negative  association  between 
achievement  ratio  and  self-determination  scores.   The  relationship  in 
both  oases  is  very  small  and  possibly  would  disappear  with  a  larger 
sample.   At  any  rate,  even  though  the  relationship  is  significant,  it 
is  of  very  small  degree. 

It  seems  evident  to  the  writer  that  sevornl  other  faotor   nust  be 
operating  to  effect  the  achievement  rat 

isjpertant  than  the  factor  of  self-determination,   .'luotuation  in  the 
graphic  relationships  and  the  fact  that  the  relationship  is  of  very 
small  degree  between  achievement  ratio  and  self-determination  seems  to 
bear  out  this  point. 

It  is  e  little  difficult  to  account  for. the  fact  that  a  significant 
negative  relationship  exists  between  self-determination  and  achievement 
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TABLE  24 

Distribution  Showing  the  Relation  of  Achievement 
Ratios  to  Link  Inventory  Gocial  Determination  Uoores 
Giving  the  Mouns  '"or  ''uys  and  GirlB  Separately. 
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ratios.  This  significant  relationship*  although  email,  nay  be  dus 
to  several  possible  causes.  high  achievement  ratios  amy  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  low  self-determination  scores,  or  low  self-deter- 
mination scores  nay  be  oausing  the  high  achievement  ratios,  or  both 
may  be  caused  by  the  third  factor  operating  to  oontrol  both. 
The  Relation  of  Achievement  H&tio  to  Economio  Self -Determination 

This  soale  on  the  Link  Inventory  measures  the  ability  to  earn 
one's  own  living  in  relation  to  personal  adjustment.  "The  items  of 
this  scale  consist  of  habits  of  earning  money  by  chores,  selling 
tickets  or  magazines,  making  trades,  etc.  In  other  words,  samples 

of  the  disciplines  and  service  required  for  economio  ends  or  work 

«154 
success. 

Table  25  and  Figure  11  oontain  and  illustrate  the  data  collected 
on  this  variable. 

Inference  to  the  frequency  distribution  indicates  that  the  economio 
self-determination  scores  fall  in  a  rather  regular  normal  distribution. 
The  mode  falls  at  the  50  to  32  interval,  which  is  the  mid  interval  for 
the  distribution. 

The  F  test  gives  a  value  of  5.326  which  is  significant  at  the  one 
per  cent  level.  There  is  evidently  a  significant  relationship  existing 
between  economio  self-determination  scores  and  achievement  ratios  for 
t!ie  superior  pupils  studied. 

Observation  of  the  graphic  relationship  for  the  total  group  in 
Figure  11  shows  that  this  relationship  is  negative  but  small.  The  3 


154  Link,  Henry  C.  and  others.   Manual  for  the  P.Q.  or  .ersonallty 
Quotient  Test.  (Inventory  of  Activities  and  Interests)  1936  Re- 
vision. Psychological- Corpora t ion,  Kew  York,  1936,  p.  2. 
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groups  of  pupils  havin   the  highest  moan  achievement  ratios  fall  at 
5  widely  separated  intervals  in  the  ourve.   The  first  group  of  pupils 
have  very  low  E.  S.  D.  scores,  indioating  poor  adjustment  for  this 
trait.   The  second  group  of  pupils,  having  oomj aratlvely  high  mean  achieve- 
ment ratio,  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  ourve  for  the  total  group,  showing 
average  adjustment  on  E.  S.  D.   The  third  group  of  high  achievement  ratio 
pupils  falls  near  the  upper  end  of  the  E.  S.  D.  ourve,  indioating  good 
adjustment  for  E.  S.  D.   General  inspeotion  of  the  ourve  for  the  total 
group  reveals  considerable  fluctuation,  particularly  at  the  ends  of  the 
distribution  where  the  number  of  cases  is  small.   If  the  ends  of  the  d  s- 
tribution  of  achievement  ratios  were  to  be  removed,  the  distribution 
would  be  of  the  flat  bell-shaped  ourve  type. 

When  the  distributions  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  oompared,  it  is 
observed  that  both  are  characterised  by  considerable  fluctuation.   The 
boys  who  have  the  highest  mean  achievement  ratios  fall  at  the  middle  of 
the  ourve.   The  graphic  illustration  of  the  relationship  between  the 
•enlevement  ratios  for  the  girls  and  E.  S.  D.  scores  shows  considerably 
less  fluctuation  than  that  for  either  the  boys  or  the  total  group.   The 
girls  with  the  lowest  achievement  ratios  have  definitely  the  highest  E. 
S.  D.  scores,  while  the  girls  with  the  highest  achievement  ratios  have 
the  lowest  E.  S.  D.  scores.   The  negative  relationship  between  E.  S.  D. 
and  achievement  ratio  is  consequently  more  marked  for  the  girls  than  it 
is  for  either  the  boys  or  the  total  group. 

This  small  significant  negative  relationship  which  exists  between 
E.  S.  D.  and  achievement  ratio  may  be  aooounted  for  in  several  ways. 
Pupils  who  are  economically  self-reliant  or  who  rank  high  in  ability 
to  take  oare  of  themselves  economically  while  attending  school  are  more 
likely  to  be  spending  a  considerable  j  art  of  their  time  at  certain 
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after   aohool  Joba  which  will   reduce  the   amount    of  time   they  °an  spend 
on   their   studies;    oonaequently,    their   achievement    in   aohool  will  not 
oorae  aa  close  to  their  oapaoity  aa  might   otherwise  be  expected.     The 
degree  of  the  relationship  is   email  and,   in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
merely  presents   evidence  that  no  positive  relationship  exiata  between 
the  achievement  ratio  of  pupila   of  auperior   intelligence  and  what  Link 
oalla   economic  a elf -determination*     This  finding  seems   to   be  in  agreement 
with  the  findings   of  others   in  regard  to  matters   of  vooational   ohoioe 
and  related  variable* • 

It  may  be,  too,   that  the  association  of   low  aohiev  ment   ratioa 
with  good   adjustment,   aa  far  as   eoonomio  self-determination  is    concerned, 
may  result  from  other  faotora  influencing  this  relationship*     High 
rating  for  E.S.D.  may  be  asaoeiated  with  need  or  intention  to  leave 
aohool  early*     Thia   in  turn  may  influence  the  achievement  ratio  to  some 
considerable  degree*     Other  factora  may  influence  the  relationship  in- 
directly in  just  6uch  a  manner* 


The  Relation  of  Achievement  Ratio  to  Adjustment  to   the  Opposite 

Sex  (S.  y.TJ 

This  scale  assumes  that  proper  aex  adjustment  depends  upon  habita 
of  action  formed  early  in  life  toward  members  of  the  opposite  sex*  It 
inoludea  such  items  as  going  to  mixed  parties,  learning  how  to  dnnoe* 

Table  26  and  Figure  12  contain  and  illustrate  the  data  collected  on 
thia  variable*  Table  26  shows  the  distribution  of  adjustment  to  the 
opposite  sex  soores  for  the  total  group  to  be  slightly  skewed  to  the 
left.  The  greater  number  of  aoorea  tend  to  fall  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  diatribution,  indioating  that  the  greater  number  of  these  pupils  of 
auperior  intelligence  are  well  adjusted  toward  the  opposite  aex. 
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TABLE  26 


Distribution  Showing  the  Relation  of  Aohievement 
Ratios  to  Link  Inventory  Eoonomio  Self  Determination 
Spores  diving  the  Means  for  Poys  and  Girls  Separately 


LINK  INVENTORY  ECONOMIC  SELF  DETERMINATION  SCORES 


.ievenient 
Ratio 

6-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24-26 

27-29 

30-32 

33-36 

36-38 

39-41 

42-44 

45-50 

Tota] 

to  19 

1 

1 

r 

o  9 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

9 

5 

9 

4 

2 

41 

to  0 

6 

8 

8 

9 

16 

27 

21 

20 

19 

10 

6 

14! 

1  to  -10 

2 

4 

4 

7 

6 

14 

10 

18 

7 

5 

6 

8: 

»  to  -20 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i] 

I  to  -30 

1 

1 

1 

V 

I 

10 

14 

20 

25 

29 

53 

37 

48 

30 

16 

16 

29' 

M 

-6 

-9 

-7 

-8 

-6 

-7 

-7 

-8 

-6 

-9 

-9 

-" 

Is  N 

2 

8 

8 

14 

19 

32 

22 

26 

14 

5 

5 

15< 

I 

-5 

-10 

-10 

-8 

-9 

-7 

-9 

-10 

-9 

-7 

-15 

m ( 

m     N 

8 

6 

12 

11 

10 

21 

15 

23 

16 

11 

10 

u: 

if 

-4 

-7 

-5 

-8 

0 

-6 

-6 

-5 

-4 

-10 

-6 

-< 

F  (total  group)  r  5.326j  p  =  .01- 


evidently  more  so  tlian  any  of  the  other  three  traits  measured  by 
the  Link  Inventory  of  Activities  and  Interests.     The  mode  for  the 
distribution  falls  at  the  52  to  34   interval,  whioh  is   quite  de- 
finitely in  the  upper  half  of  the  distribution.     The  distributions 
for  the  boys   and  girls  are  skewed  definitely  to  the  left,   where  ad- 
justment to   the  opposite  sex  scores   are  oonoerned* 

Perhaps  it  should   be  noted  that,   of  the  41  oases  in  the  total 
group  showing  the  best  adjustment  for  opposite  sex,  all  of  then  are 
girls.     It  seems  evident  that  it  is  due  very  greatly  to  the  in- 
fluence of   the  girls   that  this   superior  group  of  pupils   possesses 
better  than  average  adjustment  to  the  opposite  sex* 

When  the  I  test  is  applied  to  the  distribution,  a  result  of 
13.652  is  obtained.     This  is   significant  at  the  one  per  oent  lorel 
and  indicates  that  there  is   a  significant  relationship  existing 
between  adjustment  to  the  opposite  sex  and  achievement  ratio  for 
the  total  group  of  pupils  of   superior  intelligence. 

Reference  to  Figure  12  shows  that  the  relationship  is  definitely 
negative*     Pupils  having  high  achievement  ratios  are  likely  to  havo 
low  soores   on  this  subtest,   indicating  poor  adjustment  to  the  opposite 
sex j   and  pupils  having  low  achievement  ratios  are  likely  to  have  high 
soores   on  this  subtest,   indicating  good  adjustment  to  the  opposite 
sex*     This   relationship  holds  for  both  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  for 
the  total  group. 

There  is    some  fluctuation  in  the  negative  relationship  whioh  see* 
to  exist  between  achievement   ratio  and   adjustment  to  the  opposite  cex 
soores,   and  this   fluctuation  increases  when  the  boys   or  girls   are 
considered  separately* 
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rABLE  It 


Distribution  Showing  the  Relation  of  Achievement 
Ratios  to  Link  Inventory  Adjustment  to  the  Opposite 
Sex  Scores  Giving  the  Moans  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Separately. 


LINK  INVENTORY  ADJUSTMENT  TO  THE  OPPOSITE  SEX  SCORES 


)h lavement 

Ratio 

2-10 

11-15 

14-16 

17-19 

20-22 

23-25 

26-28 

29-31 

32-34 

35-40 

Totals 

)  to   19 

1 

1 

2 

to   9 

S 

6 

7 

6 

4 

3 

6 

7 

6 

3 

49 

>  to   0 

9 

5 

10 

11 

16 

16 

16 

18 

23 

27 

149 

L9  to  -10 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

6 

16 

12 

21 

8 

83 

19  to  -20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

(9  to  -30 

1 

2 

3 

1 

16 

12 

22 

22 

30 

27 

38 

39 

50 

41 

297 

I 

-4 

-3 

-5 

-5 

-7 

-8 

-8 

-7 

-9 

-8 

-7 

iris  I 

5 

2 

4 

6 

13 

13 

19 

20 

33 

41 

154 

If 

-5 

0 

-5 

-2 

-11 

-9 

-10 

-11 

-9 

-8 

-9 

tys      I 

13 

10 

18 

16 

17 

14 

19 

19 

17 

143 

■ 

-4 

-4 

-5 

-6 

-3 

-6 

-7 

-4 

-9 

-5 

F  (total  group)  =  13.252;  p  =  .01- 
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The  negative  association   between  achievement   ratio  and   adjustment 
to  tha  opposite  sax,  whioh  holds  for  the  boys,   girls,  and  total 
group,  may  be  aooounted  for  in  a  number  of  ways*     The  pupils  who 
acquire,   probably  through  a  number  of  personal   oontaots  with  the 
opposite  sex,   an  exoellent  adjustment  to  the  opposite  sex  probably 
spend  less   time  and  are  less   interested  in  school  work*     Consequently, 
they  aohlevt   considerably  below  what  mi, :  ht  be   expected  of  pupils  of 
their  intelligence* 

The  faot  that  the  girls  are  so  much  better  adjusted  to  the  opposite 
sex  than  the  boys  might  in  a  large  measure  aooount  for  the  faot  that 
the  mean  aohietfenent  ratio  for  the  girls  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  mean  achievement  ratio  for  the  boys*     Cn  the  other  hand,  pupils 
who  do  not  do  so  well  in  sohool  or  whose  adjustment  comes  further 
from  their  prouise  than  might  ordinarily  be  expected,  may  turn  to  the 
opposite  sex  for  an  outlet  for  their  energies* 
The  Relation  of  Achievement  Ratio  to  Personality  Quotient 

This  soale  includes  all  the  items  of  the  inventory*     As  Link166 
explains,  "the  possession  of  habits  whioh  interest  and  serve  other 
people*"     Personality  quotient  may  be  interpreted  as  the  intelligence 
quotient,  a  soore  of  100  being  average.     On  this  test,   150  pupils 
received  P.  Q.*s   of  less  than  98,  while  103  pupils  received  P.  Q.'s 
of  orw  1C5*     The  mode  for  this   particular  test  fell  at  the   98  to 
105  interval,  where  there  are  55  oases.     Judging  from  these  results, 
it  appears  that  this   superior  group  of  pupils  had  Just  average  per- 
sonality quotients* 


165     Ibid,  p.  3. 
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Table  27  and  Figure  15  contain  and  illustrate  the  data  an 
personality  quotient.     The  distribution  appears  to  be  very   olose 
to  normal.     It  la   interesting  to  note,   however,  that  64   oasee, 
including  24  glrle  and  SO  boys,  have  definitely  low  Link  personality 
quotienta,  but  this  la  counter  balanced  by  67  oases,   3b  girls  and 
24  boya,  who  have  definitely  superior  personality  quotient*.     The 
distribution  of  P.  Q**l  for  the  boya  and  firls  olocely  approuohee 
normal  dlstrlbutiona,  but  the  distribution  for  the  boya  la  skewed 
a  bit  more  to  the  right  with  a   lower  mean  P.  Q.  than  that  for  the 
-iris. 

When  the  F  test  la  applied  to  the  total  distribution,  a  value  of 
6.S41  ia  secured,  whioh  la  sinifioant  at  the  one  per  cent  level.     A 
significant  relationship  exists  between  personality  quotient  and 
achievement  ratio*     Observation  of  the  rraphio  relationship  ir   Figure 
12  indicates  that  this  relationship  is  negative,  but  to  a  aaall  degree. 
Whan  the  group  as  s  whole  is  studied,  it  is  observed  that  the  mean 
achievement  ratio  for  the  56  oases  having;  average  P.  Q.'s    (98  to  106) 
is  lower  than  that  for  any  other  category  selected.     This   la  true 
for  the  rirls,  and  with  one  exception  true  for  the  boya.     It  would 
seem  that  average  personality  quotient  ia  aasoolated  with  low 
achievement  ratio,  that  low  personality  quotients  are  associated 
with  high  achievement  ratio,  and  that  high  personality  quotienta  are 
associated,  too,  with  high  achievement  ratio*     This   Is   true  for  boys 
girls  and  total  group  with  little  exception. 

The  negative  relationship  which  exists  between  achievement  ratio 
and  personality  quotient  may  be  acoounted   : or  in  a  number  of  ways. 
First,  although  the  relationship  is   significant,   it  is  evidently  very 


■■all.   To  the  writer,  this  Is  more  of  an  indication  that  a 
positlTe  relationship  between  personality  quotient  and  achieve- 
ment ratio  does  not  exist  than  it  is  an  indication  that  a  negative 
relationship  taetween  aohierament  ratio  and  personality  quotient 
does  »xist. 

The  association  of  low  personality  quotient  with  high  achieve- 
ment ratio,  although  small,  may  be  due  again  to  a  time  factor. 
Pupils  having  more  outside  interests  and  tending  to  spend  more 
time  in  social  activities  and  cultivating  friends  are  more  likely 
to  spend  less  time  on  their  school  work  and,  consequently,  achieve 
less  than  mi^ht  be  expeoted  of  them.   Perhaps  this  is  more  particular- 
ly true  of  the  girls  than  It  is  of  the  boys.   It  is  likely  that  the 
girls  are  more  interested  in  social  contacts  likely  to  devolop  their 
personality  than  they  are  in  books;  this  is  probably  true  of  boys  to 
a  lesser  extent. 

This  is  probably  true  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  association 
of  average  personality  quotients  with  lowest  achievement  ratios  intro- 
duces a  oompliof tion.   Probably  the  same  thing  is  indicated  here  as 
is  indioated  by  the  Washburne  S-A  Inventory  scores. 

Better  adjusted  pupils  spend  less  time  on  sohool  work,  and  their 
achievement  ratios  suffer.   Poorly  adjusted  pupils  with  low  P.  Q. 's 
have  fewer  social  contaots  and  more  time  for  sohool  achievement.   The 
best  adjusted  pupil  having  an  intermediate  achievement  ratio  probutly 
has  arrived  at  a  happy  medium  and  so  attains  an  intermediate  achieve- 
ment ratio 


TABLE  27 


Distribution  Showing  the   Relation  of  Achievement 
Ratios  to  Link  Peroonality  Quotients   Giving  the 
Means   for  Boys   and  Girls   Separately 


LINK  PERSONALITY  QUOTIENTS 

Achievement 

Ratio  50-73      74-81     82-89     90-97     98-105     106-113     114-121      122-137     Total 


10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

4 

6 

10 

9 

8 

6 

4 

2 

49 

-9  to  0 

13 

14 

15 

27 

20 

27 

17 

16 

149 

-19  to  -10 

3 

ie 

12 

10 

19 

12 

6 

12 

83 

-29  to  -20 

1 

1 

3 

6 

11 

-39  to  -30 

1 

1 

1 

3 

V 

25 

31 

37 

49 

65 

45 

27 

30 

297 

M 

-6 

-7 

-6 

-6 

-9 

-6 

-6 

-8 

-7 

Girls  N 

8 

16 

18 

19 

S3 

27 

14 

19 

154 

M 

-10 

-8 

-7 

-8 

-11 

-7 

-9 

-8 

-9 

Boys  H 

15 

15 

19 

30 

22 

18 

13 

11 

143 

■ 

-3 

-6 

-4 

-5 

-6 

-5 

-3 

-10 

-6 

F    (total   group)   s  8.941j    P  =  .01- 
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Personality  Sum-nary 

The  general  trend  of  the  relationship  between  achievement 
ratio  and  (  ersonality,  as  measured  by  both  the  Waahburne  Sooial- 
Adjustment  Inventory  and  the  Link  Inventory  of  Activities  and 
Interests,   is  the  same.   It  appears  that  the  findings  obtained 
from  the  results  of  both  personality  tests  are  in  general  agree- 
ment. 

The  Link  Personality  Quotient,  whioh  is  merely  a  summary  of 
the  various  subtest  scores,  and  the  Washburne  total  scores,  whioh 
is  a  summary  of  the  fflashburne  subtest  scores,  show  the  same  re- 
lationship with  the  achievement  ratios  of  the  pupils  studied.   In 
both  cases,  poorest  personality  adjustment  is  associated  with 

est  achievement  ratio,  intermediate  j ersonality  adjustment  is 
associated  with  lowest  mean  achievement  ratio,  and  highest  per- 
sonality adjustment  is  associated  with  intermediate  mean  achieve- 
ment ratios.   It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  relationship  whioh 
exists  between  achievement  ratio  and  personality  is  not  a  positive 
relationship,  but  that  it  tends  to  be  negative.  Apparently,  however, 
that  large  group  of  pupils  who  have  normal  personality  adjustment 
also  have  something  whioh  reduces  their  achievement  ratio. 

The  results  found  here  are  not  in  agreement  with  those  reported 
by  Traxler166  that  pupils  with  high  P.  Q. 'a  have  a  slight  advantage 
in  academic  competition.   According  to  the  results  given  above, 
pupils  with  high  P.  Q. *s  have  a  slight  advantage  in 


156  Traxler,  A.E.   "Current  Construction  and  Evaluation  of 
Personality  and  Charaoter  Tests".   Review  of  Educational 
Research,  February,  1941,  p.  60. 
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competition  over  those  pupils  who  have  average  r.W.'s,  but  the 
pupils  who  have  low  P.    Q.  *•  huve  an  advantage  over  both  the  pupils 
who  have  average  and  over  those  who  have  high  personality  quotients, 
as   far  as  aoademio  competition  measured  by  achievement    ratio  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  personality  tests  unfortunately  do 
not  always  measure  accurately  a  pupil's   temperament  and,   as  a  result, 
such  faulty  measures  compared  to   achievement  ratio  may  bring  incon- 
clusive results. 

Stagnerl57  writes  in  general  agreementi 

1.  Linear  correlations  of  intelligence,  achievement, 
and  personality  measures  are  low  and  are  probably 
so  as  a  result  of  the   inherent  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship. 

2.  Extreme  personality  trends   seem  to  counterbalance 
advantages   in  aptitude,  making   for  equal  achieve- 
ment in  opposed  groups.     High  emotionality  and  high 
self-sufficiency  lead  to   lower  achievement  than 
would  be  predicted  from  intelligence   scores. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  even  if  there  were  a  positive  relation- 
ship existing  between  personality  and  achievement  ratioi  poor  personality 
might  not  cause  poor  achievement   ratio,   but  that  the  reverse  may  be  true. 
K  allure  to  work  consistently  up  to  one's  oapacity  may  demoralize  the 
personality. 


lK7  Umar  'UA.fl      C\r\  /«4  4-  r»  *".-,Q 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  RELATIOH  OF  HOME   BACKGROUNDS   TO  ACHIEVEMENT  IATIO 

A.  Sims  Socio  Economic  Status 

B.  foreign  Languages  Spoken  in  the  Home 

C.  Number  of  American  Corn  Grand pa rent a 

D.  Antecedent's  Country  of  Birth 

E.  Father's  Education 

F.  Mother's  Education 

G.  Number  of  Siblings  in  the  Family 
H.  Sibling's  Position  in  the  Family 
I.  Environment  -  Rural  or  Urban 

J.  Family  Residenoe  -  Broken  or  Intact   Family 

K.  Pupils  Health  I  k  II 

L.  Parents  Health 

M.  Pupil's  Physical  Defeots 

N.  Hone  Discipline 

0.  Parent's  '.'oricing 

P.  Study  Habits 
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THE  RELATI  10ME   BACKGROUNDS  TO 

ACHIEVEMENT  RATIO 


The  Relation  of  Achievement  ^atio  to  Sims  Sooio-hkxmomio   status 

The  Sims  Soore  Card  for  Socio-economic  status  was  developed  to 
provide  a   simple,   oonvenient,  and   objective  device  for  determining 
the  cultural,   social  ,    uad   economic  backgrounds  furnished  by  the 
homes  of  school  children.      It  consists  of  23  questions   ranging   from 
whether  there  is  a  telephone  in  the  home   to  what  the  pupil's  father's 
occupation  is.      The  scores   on  this  test  were  arranged  into   10  socio- 
economic  status  classes   set  up  by  Sims,  class  1  being  very  inferior, 
class  10  being   extremely  superior.      Cases  in  this   study  were  class- 


1  accordingly. 

Sooio-Loonomio 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Class 

O-lndeterminately 

Low 

1-Loweat 

- 

- 

- 

2-Very  Low 

- 

- 

- 

3-Low 

- 

1 

1 

4-Medium  Low 

5 

- 

5 

5-*edium 

16 

22 

58 

6-Medium  High 

56 

56 

70 

7-High 

66 

68 

124 

8-Very  High 

18 

52 

60 

9-Highest 

5 

6 

11 

lO-Indeterminately  High 

— 

— 

TOTALS  145  164  297 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  frequency  distribution  ot 
■ocio-Eoonomio   scores  by  clasp.      ,  very  great  majority  of  oases 

1  in  medium  to  hip^iest   sooic    joonomio   status  classes.     This  group 


of  pupils   of   superior   intelli)  ;*no«      are  definitely  above  evor» 
in   sooio-eoonomio    status. 

Table   28  and   Flgursj   14   five   th«   data   collnctod    .  rolutian- 

■hip   of  this  variable  S.   E.   S.   to  achievement   ratio.  jst 

yields   a  value  of  6.132  which  is  significant  at  the  one  per  cent 
level.      A  relationship  that   is    significant    exists  between  achieve- 
ment  ratio  and    socic-econoric   status  for  these  pupils  of  superior 
Intelligence.     Figure  14  indicates  that  this  relationship  for  the 
total  group  is   linear  and   positive.      Evidently  a  high  achievement 
ratio  is   associated  with  a  high  sooio-economic   status   soore   for 
pupils   of  superior  intelligence. 

With  the  exoeption  of  slight  fluctuations  at  the  end   of   the 
ourvo,   this   sipjiifioant  positive   linear  relationship  between  achieve- 
ment  ratio  and  socio-eoononio  status  appears  to  exist   for  both  boys 
and  girls  as  well  an   the  t      -\1    -roup.     The  boys  at  the   lowtr  end   of 
the  3.  E.   S.  distribution  do  not  have  the  very  lowest  achievement 
ratios   for  the  boys,  and  tho  girls  at   th«   upper  end  of  the  .    _. . 

distribution  do  not  have  tho  very  highest  achievement  ratios   for  the 
girls;  with  these  two  exceptions,    however,   the  A.  R.   -   ~>  •      -   -. .   curve 
is   uniform,  indicating  a  definite  significant  positivo  linear  re- 
lationship between  achievement   ratio  and  soolo-econuc&o  status  lor 
boys,   girls,   and  the  total  group. 

Previous   investigators,   Desing158,   Eokert  and  Hills159,  Conklin160 
are  agreed  there  is   little  difference  between  the  home  setting  or  sooio- 


158  Desing,   Minerva   P.,    op.   olt.    pp.   18*19. 

159  Bckert,  Rv,th  E.  and  Mills,   lienry  C,   "Variations   Amon  Sohool 
Seniors   in  Promise  and   Performance  Measures".      Sohool  Review. 

44 i 274-282. 

160  Conklin,   Agnes,    op.   cit«   p,   114. 
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lo  status   for  successful  and  unsuccessful  p  iplls  of  Lor 

intelligence.     Tho  findings  given  hare  are  in  direct  dlsagfw— snt 
on  this  point* 

This  relationship  but— en  achievement  ratio  and  S.E.S.  nay  be 
aeoounted  for  in  a  number  of  ways.     In  general,  a  better  sooial  and 
economic  status  possibly  carried  with  it  advantages  ehloh  help  the 
pupil  in  noklng  a  higher  achievement  ratio.       uch  things  ae  possession 
of  more  books  in  the  hone  for  reference,  sore  roomo  in  the  house  allow- 
ing no  re  privacy  for  study,  better  educated  parents,  nay  all  aid  the 
pupil  in  making  a  higher  achievement  ratio,     -ppurently  boys  of  low 
3ocio-ooonomio  statue  have  less  trouble  than  girls  in  overcoming  this 
disadvantage  and.  consequently  make  better  achievement  ratios.     Appar- 
ently, too,  a  very  high  achievement  ratio  is  a  disadvantage  for  (Iris, 
but  not  for  boys.     Girls  of  high  aooio-eoonoado  status  possibly  have 
relatively  more  outside  interests  so  that  their  school  work  suffers 
end  their  achievement   ratio  falls. 

the  other  hand,  high  achievement  ratios  on  the  part  of  students 
nay  result  in  pupils  and  homee  in  general  having  a  higher  socio  eeonomlo 
status— except  in  the  two  oases  already  mentioned.     Some  third   factor 
or  outside  group  of  factors  may  be  operating  to  influenoe  both  achieve- 
ment ratio  and  socio -coonom'o  status.     Any  or  all  of  these  tuin,e  msy 
be  acting  to  bring  about  the  positive  significant  relationship  found 
between  achievement  r-tio  and  socio-economic  status. 


rhe  helatlon  of  ■  ohlovonent  Katio  to   ,  or^lgn  Languagoe  Spoken  in  the 


Every  pupil  included  in  the  study  was  asked  to  list  the 
of  languages,  including     nplish,  spoken  in  his  home.     It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  12  different   foreign  languages  are  spoken  in  the 

of  297  pupils  of  superior  intelligence  who  are  included 


TABLE  28 


Distribution  Showing  the  Relation  of  Achievement 
Ratios  to  Sims  Socio-  .oonomi.-  .tutus  Classes  Giving 
the  Means  for  Boys  and  Qirls  Separately. 


snis  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

CLASSES 

Achievement 

Ratio 

3-5 

1 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

10  to   19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

4 

8 

24 

9 

4 

49 

-9  to  0 

15 

35 

62 

34 

3 

149 

-19  to  -10 

19 

23 

33 

4 

4 

83 

-29  to  -20 

2 

4 

3 

2 

11 

-59  to  -30 

1 

2 

3 

I 

42 

70 

124 

50 

11 

297 

H 

-10 

-8 

-7 

-4 

-5 

-7 

Girls  5 

23 

35 

58 

32 

6 

154 

1 

-14 

-9 

-8 

-5 

-8 

-9 

Boys     N 

19 

35 

66 

18 

5 

143 

H 

-5 

-7 

-6 

-3 

-1 

-6 

F  (total  group)  r  16.132,   -  .01- 
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In  tho  study.     214  of  the  pupils  llvo  In  honeo  In  v.     oh  only  English 
is  spoken. 

oan  bo  seen  by  reforrin,    to  the  frequency  Table  29,     onran 
and  Jewish  are  the  two  foreign  Ian  ua^ea  most  frequently  spoken.     In 
16  hones  Lithuanian,   . ronoh,   .  olish,  :  us  si  an,  Hungarian,     reek,  Rumanian 
or     panish  are  spoken. 

The  distribution,  or  course,   is  aijrhly  skewed   to  the   right  be- 
oease  of  the  site  of  the  oatogory  of  no  foreign  language  spoken.     This 
is  true  for  boys,   ,  iris  and  the  total  group.     The  F  tost  yields  a  value 
of  15.267  between  the  pupils  in  who**  hoses  foreign  languaf.ee  are  ar 
and  those  pupils  in  whose  hones  no  foreign  languages  are  spoken.     This 
is  significant  at  the  one  per  oent  level. 

A  relationship  exists  between  achievement  r-tio  and  foreign 
languages  spoken  in  the  hose.  Figure  15  shows  graphical ly  for  the 
total  group  how  the  achievement  ratio  for  all  throe  categories  of 
pupils  in  whose  hones  foreign  languapes  are  spoken  excels  in  seen 
aohiever.ent  ratio  the  pupils  in  whose  hones  no  foreign  languages  are 
spoken.  In  other  words,  where  the  total  group  is  oonoemed,  high 
achievement  ratio  is  assooiated  with  foreign  languages  spoken  in  the 


hen  the  achievement  ratios  for  tho  (-roups  who  live  in  hones  in 
which  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  are  ranked  accordinp  to  various 
lsnguafes,  it  is  noticed  that  the  miscellaneous  group  of  16  oases  has 
the  highest  average  achievement  ratio)  the  Jewish  rroup  of  61  oases 
has  the  next  highest  average  achievement  ratio |  the  German  group  of 
17  oases  ranks  third  in  average  achievement   ratio)  and  the  group  of 
214  oases  in  which  no  foreign  language  is  spoken  in  the  hone  ranks 
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last  in  moon  achievement  rutio. 

This  same  situation  is  true  with  vary  little  variation  for  the 
boys,  the  only  differenoe  being  that  the  moan  achievement  ratios  by 
rank  are  as  follows1   (l)  Miscellaneous,  (2)  German,  (3)  Jewish,  (4) 
no  foreign  language. 

Figure  15  shows  that  the  mean  achievement  ratios  for  the  girls 
varies  from  both  boys  and  the  total  group.   In  the  case  of  the  girls, 
there  is  a  differenoe  in  the  ranking,  by  mean  achievement  ratios.   The 
girls  in  whose  homes  no  foreign  languages  are  spoken  exoel  those  girls 
in  whose  home6  both  German  and  Jewish  are  spoken,  but  they  in  turn  are 
excelled  by  the  miscellaneous  group  in  mean  achievement  ratio.   Evidently, 
the  significant  relationship  whioh  exists  between  achievement  ratio  and 
the  presenoe  or  absenoe  of  foreign  languages  spoken  in  the  home  is  due 
largely  to  the  influence  of  the  boys. 

If  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  in  the  home,  it  is  fairly  good 
evidence  that  some  members  of  the  family  have  not  been  in  America 
their  entire  lifetime,  certainly  not  long  enough  to  forget  how  to 
speak  their  native  tongues.   It  may  be  that  in  some  oases  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  languages  are  a  ok en  in  the  home  is  an  evidence  of 
superior  education  and  knowledge  of  languages  not  native  to  the  family, 
but  this  is  prol _bly  the  exoeption  rather  than  the  rule. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  fact  that  foreign  languages  are  spoken 
in  the  home  is  an  adequate  criterion  that  poo- le  in  the  homes  have  been 
immigrants  not  too  long  ago,  how  can  we  aaoount  for  the  fact  that  pupils 
coming  from  homes  in  which  foreign  languages  aro  spoken  have  a  higher 
achievement  ratio  than  "native"   pupils?   What  is  the  dif- 
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Distribution  of  Achievement  Ratioe  According  to 
Foreign  Languages  Spoken  in  Home  Giving  thm  Moans 
for  roya   and  I'irls   separately. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  IIOME 


AohieTemexrt 
Ratio 

None 

German 

Jewish 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

30 

4 

13 

2 

49 

-9  to  0 

107 

12 

24 

6 

149 

-19  to  -10 

64 

2 

17 

83 

-29  to  -20 

11 

11 

-39  to  -30 

2 

1 

3 

N 

214 

19 

55 

9 

297 

M 

-8 

-6 

-5 

-2 

-7 

Girls  1 

130 

11 

9 

4 

154 

■ 

-9 

-11 

-9 

-6 

-9 

Boya  H 

84 

44 

10 

5 

143 

■ 

-7 

-4 

-' 

-1 

-5 

F   (total  group)   s  15.267j    :  ■   .01- 


feranoe  between  the  boys   and    (  irlc   whioh  accounts    lor  the   lower  me 
aahieverant  ratio  for  the  ,-irls  who   oorao  from  homes  in  whioh  foreign 
languages  are  spoken?     Perhaps  t!io  boys  from  foreign  language-spooking 
families   feel  that  they  have  a  handioap  and  work  harder  to  overcame  it. 
The  boys  cone  in  greater  contact  with  the  outside  American  world  and 
possibly  are  more  influenoed  by  it  than  girls  may  bo.     These  are  pos- 
sible explanations   for  the  differences  found. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  hero  that  of  the  many  people   of  Polish 
and  Russian  descent,  only  9  lived  in  homes  where  Polish  or  Russian  was 
spoken,  while  in  the  comparatively  smaller  group  of  children  having 
German  antecedents,  20  lived  in  hones  where  German  was  spoken.      It 
would  seem  that  the  Russians   and  Poles  are  much  more  easily  assirdlated 
into  our  American  way  of   life  than  r.re  the  Germans,    if  a   foreibn   lan- 
guage    spoken  in  the  home  oan  bo  used  as  a  oritorion. 

This  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Russians  or  roles, 
instead  of  speaking  Russian  or  Polish,  may  be  numbered  among  those 
51  oases  in  whose  hones  Jewish  is   spokon. 

The  Relation  of  Achievement  Rptio  to  the  Number  of  American  Born  Grand- 
er   •■1,u  . 

Every  pupil  in  tho  study  was  asked  to  find  out  and   list  the  country 
of  birth  for  oaoh  of  his  four  grandparents.     The  number  of  American  born 
grandparents  belon  -lnr  to  any  one  pupil  was  selectad  as  one  variable 
to  be  compared  with  the  achievement   ratio. 

Reference  to  Table  30,   giving  distribution  of  achievement  ratios 
aooording  to  the  number  of  Arerioan  born  i  randparents , 
great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  this    study  have  pll   .' 
born  in  Amerioa.     Consequently,   the  distribution    is   heavily   skewed 


to  the   ri, -lit,   although  the   category  in  which  the  next  highest 
of  pupila  falls  is  that  group  who  had  no  lunerioan  born  .rents. 

In  the  oa.e  of  24  pupils,  they  were  not   sure  where  all  their  grand- 
parents were  born. 

The  F  test  was  applied  to  this  relationship,  and  a  value  of  11.^14 
was  obtained.      Tnis  was  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level,   in- 
dicating that  the  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  and  the  number 
of  American  born  grandparents   ig  highly  significant. 

Reference  to  the  graph  in  F  gure  16  shows  that  the  smaller  the 
number  of  ^jnerioan  born  grandparents  a  pupil  may  have,  the  higher  his 
achievement  ratio  is   likely  to  be.      This   relationship  fluctuates  quite 
a  bit,  but  the  general   trend  is  unmistakable.      The   96  pupils  who  have 
no  American  born  grandparents  are  slightly  excelled  in  mean  achievement 
ratio  by  the  6  pupils  who  have  one  A.nerioan  born  grandparent,  but  they 
excel  in  mean  achievement   ratio  the  3  other  groups  of  pupils  who  have 
2,   3,   and  4  junerioan  born  grandparents.      The  17  pupils  who  have  3 
American  born  grandparents  excelled  the  pupils  who  have  2  American 
bom  grandparents,  but  no  other  group   except  those  pupils  who  have 
4  American  born  grandparents. 

The  boys  differ  slightly  from  the  girls   in  the  relationship 
which   exists  between  achievement   ratio  and  the  number  of  "merionn  born 
grandparents.      The   significant  relationship  which  exists  between  h 
achievement  ratio  and  a  small  number  of  American  born  grandparents 
exists  to  a  greater  degree  for  the  girls,     -fain,  two   girls  who  have 
one  <ji  erics.n  born  grandparent  have  a  lower  mean  achievement   ratio  than 
34  girls  who  have  no  Ajr.erioan  born  grandparents.      For  every  other  cate- 
gory, however,  the  pupils  who  have  no  A\erioan  born  grandparents  excel 


those  who  huvo  2,   3,   or  4  American  born  prune! parents.     Again,  that 
group  of  girls  who  liave  3  American  born  grandparents   slightly  exoels 
in  mean  a.  ont   rat-  who  have   2  Amoriean  born  r.rand- 

paronts.     'Vhore  the  boys  are   oonoerned,  there  is  considerable  fluct- 
uation  in  tho  relationship  that  exists  between  achievement  ratio  and 
the  number  of  Amerioan  born  grandparents.     The  62  boys  with  no  American 
born  grandparents  and  the  4  boys  who  havo  one  American  born  grand- 
parent heve  the  same  mean  achievement  ratio.     The  13  boys  who  have 
2  American  born  grandparents  and  the  38  boys  who  have  4  American  born 
grandparents  have  the  same  mean  achievement  ratio,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  mean  achievement   ratio  of  the  boys  who  have 
none  or  one  American  born  grandparent.     There  are  8  boys  who  have  3 
American  born  grondparonts  whose  moan  achievement   ratio  exoels  any  of 
the  other  groups.     It  is  this   group  which  is  responsible  for  the  seem- 
ing great  amount  of  fluctuation  tfiich  exists  in  the  relationship  for 
the  boys.     It  appears  that  for  boys,  high  achievement  ratio  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  low  number  of  Amerioan  born  grandparents,   but  the  degree 
of  the  relationship  is  not  quite  as  great  as  that  which  exists  between 
the  high  achievement  ratio  for  girls  and  a  low  number  of  American  born 
grandparents . 

This  significant  relationship  which  exists  between  the  number  of 
American  born  grandparents  and  the  achievement  ratio  may  be  accounted 
for  in  a  number  of  ways.  Apparently,  pupils  who  are  of  recent  foreign 
extraction , as  measured  by  the  number  of  grandparents  who  were  born  in 
foreign  count ric  .receive  some  additional  stimulus  to  achieve  which 
pupils  who  are  not  of  recent  foreign  extraction  do  not  reoeive.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  they  feel  that  their  foreign  extraction  is  a  handioap 
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Distribution  of  Achievement  hutios  According  to 
the  Number  of  ..mdparents  Giving 


OF  AMERICAN  BORN  GRANDPARENTS 


Aohievoment 

Ratio 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Unknown 

Total 

10  to  19 

2 

2 

1  to  9 

21 

2 

5 

16 

5 

49 

-9  to  0 

45 

6 

20 

6 

59 

15 

149 

-19  to  -10 

25 

6 

6 

41 

6 

63 

-29  to  -20 

2 

2 

7 

11 

-59  to  -30 

1 

2 

5 

1 

96 

6 

29 

17 

125 

24 

297 

■ 

-6 

-5 

-7 

-6 

-9 

-5 

-7 

Girl 

34 

2 

1C 

9 

87 

6 

154 

M 

-7 

-5 

-0 

-7 

-9 

-13 

-9 

Boys  1 

G2 

4 

13 

8 

38 

18 

143 

■ 

-5 

-5 

-7 

-4 

-7 

-3 

-5 

F  (total  group)  m   11.014;  j  =  .01- 


and,   consequently,  work  hi  o  ovoroomo  thia  handl   xp  and  t;.«re- 

by  make  higher  mean  achievement   ratio*  than  the  pupils  who  are 
recent  extr>-  .  grandparents  are  of 

foreign  extraction  are  o.oro  likely  to  appreolate  the  opp  lee 

granted  by  American  eduoation,   consoquontly  work  harder,  thereby 
mokint,  higher  achievement  ratios. 

esc  findings  are  in  Tent  with  those  of  Deeingl6l 

and  Clai'k*6^  previously  referred  to  in  Chapter  I. 

The  delation  of  -mliiovoment  Ratio  to  Anteoedent6'    Country  of  Birth 
A  number  of  variables  were  included  under  the  heading  of  ante- 
cedents*  country  of  birth.     They  are  listed  belowt 

Father's  oountry  of  birth 
Mother's   country  of  birth 
Father's  father's  oountry  of  birth 
Father's  mother's   country  of  birtii 
Mother's  father' 6  country  of  birth 
Mother's  mother's  country  of  birth 

The  relationship  of  the  numbor  of    -merican  born  rents 

to  achievement  ratio  has   already  been  found.      The  results   lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  American  born  grandparonts, 
the  higher  the  raean  achievement  ratio  for  these  superior  pupils  studied. 
The  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  and  the  grandparents'    coun- 
try of  birth  is  now  treated  more  extonsively,  talcing  the  oountry  of 
birth  of  one  type  of  grandparent  at  a  time.     The   relationship  between 
the  achievement   ratio  and   the  parents'    ooxntry  of  birth  is  included. 


161  Desing,  Kinerva  F.   o;  .    oit.      pp.    107,   l<i:.-144, 

162  Clark,   E.   L.  op.   oit.      pp.   237-238. 
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Only  those  countries  which  are  represented  by  10  or  nor*  cases 

are  Included  in  separate  outeforioa.     Countries  in  which  there  ore 

less  than  10  eases  are  oonbined  into  a  miscellaneous  oate  ory.       elow 

is  listed  the  neon  achievement  ratio  rank  for  eaoh  type  of  antecedents 

saia       ■  olund     Germany       ft— ■     '■'.   . 

..er's  country  of  birth  2  5  1  4  6 

■er's  country  of  birth  2  1  5  4 

Father's  father's  oountry  of  birth  3  12  4  6 

Father's  another's  oountry  of  birth  3  12  4  6 

Mother's  father's  oountry  of  birth  3  12  4  6 

Lher's  nether*  s  oountry  of  birth  2  13  4  6 

will  be  noted  here  that  the  United     tatcs  ranks  last  in  every 
ease  where  the  r.ean  achievement  ratios  for  pu.  ils  who  have  native  ante- 
cedents are  oortpared  with  those  of  pupils  who  have  foreign  bora  ante- 


Father's  oountry  of  birth  is  the  first  variable  that  is  con- 
sidered separately.     Under  this  variable  there  are  only  4  categories 
in  whieh  there  are  10  or  more  oases.     The  frequency  distribution  in 
Table  31  dearly  shows  that  the  treat  majority  of  the  pupils'    (226) 
fathers  were  born  in  the  United     tatos.     34  pupils  have  fathers  who 
were  born  in  Russia,  10  have  fathers  who  were  born  in  Poland,  and  27 
have  fathers  who  wore  born  in  12  miscellaneous  foreif-n  countries  in- 
cluding Germany,  Canada,  -us trio.,         loam*  Lithuania,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Croeoo,  Cseaho Slovakia,  Buaania  and  Europe. 

It  is  evident  that  the  distribution  is  heavily  sleeved  to  the  right, 
The  F  test  yielded  a  value  of  10.364  for  the  relationship  between  pupils 
whops  fathers  were  born  in  the     nitod     tates  and  pupils  whose  fatliero 
wore  foreirn  born.     This  F  is  signlfloant  at  the  one  per  oent  levol, 
indioatlnf  that  there  is  a  significant  relationship  existing 
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Distribution  of  j.oliiervonent  Ratios  Aooordin< 
and  i iris  ^oparutoly. 


^Ri>  COUNTRY  OF  DIRTH 


Achievanaat 
Ratio 

0. 

Russia 

Poland 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

ao  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

55 

10 

1 

5 

49 

-9  to  0 

111 

15 

7 

16 

149 

-19  to  -10 

67 

8 

1 

7 

85 

-29  to  -20 

11 

11 

-59  to  -50 

2 

1 

5 

X 

226 

54 

10 

27 

297 

■ 

-6 

-4 

-5 

-8 

-7 

Girls  K 

150 

10 

14 

154 

H 

-9 

-C 

-8 

-9 

Boys 

96 

24 

10 

IS 

145 

V 

-6 

-2 

-5 

-7 

-6 

f  (Total  group).  U.S. -Foreign  Born  «  10.564| 
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achievement  ratio  and  father's  oountry  of  Mrth. 

oan  bo  soon  by  rolorrinr  to  the  frequency  Tablo  51,  or  to 
the  bar  •  raph  In    -if  ure  17,  the  pupils  whose  fathers  were  born  in 
the   Jnited  .states  hare  lower  aeon  achievement  ratios  than  the  pupils 

fathers  were  born  either  in  Russia  or  in  •olanri,  ana  the  seme 
achievement  ratio  as  the  miscellaneous  i  roup. 

When  the  boys  and  f iris  are  oonpured,  it  is  found  that  relatively 
the  •saw  situation  exists*     In  this   particular  variable  there  are  no 
Is  whoso  fathers  are  frost  'eland,  and  the  girls  whose  fathers  are 
from  Russia  and  miscellaneous  foreign  countries  excel  in  mean  achieve- 
ment  ratio  only  to  a  comparatively  snail  degree  the  |  iris  whose 
fathers  were  born  in  the  Jnited  states*     The  boys  whose  fathers  were 
born  in  n.uasla  and  Poland  naws  a  definite  superiority  ovor  the  boys 
whoso  fathers  were  born  in  the    >nltod  States,  .o  15  boys  rrom  the 

miscellaneous  foreign  oountrles  rankod  lower  in  mean  aohiovecent  ratio 
than  the  boys  whose  fathors  were  born  in  the  'Jnited  States. 

The  relationship  between  nother's  oountry  of  birth  and  achievement 
ratio  is  treated  next*     The  frequency  Table  52  shows  that  an  even 

ter  number  of  pupils  had  mothers  born  in  the     nltod     tatea  than 
fathers.     There  was  only  one   foreign  oountry  riven  as  the  birthpli 
of  10  or  more  aethers,  and  this  was    .uasia,  with  26  oases.     There 
28  oaaee,  too,  in  the  nisoellaneous  oatefory  of  foreign  oountries.     It 
is  arain  evident  that  tl.is  distribution  is    -ifhly  skewed  to  t:.e  right, 
as  the  rreat  majority  of  the  oases  fall  in  one  category. 

The  r   test     or  the  relationship  between  the  achievement  lis 

whess  Bothers  wsre  born  in  ths    nitcd  states  and  pupils  who—  aethers 
were  born  in  foreign  oountrles  yielded  a  value  of  3*699  wuloh  is 


Distribution  of  Achievement  Ratioa  Acoording  to 
and  Clrla  Separately. 


MOTHER'S  CO'JNTRY   OF   BIRTH 


"nited 

30©1- 

Ratio 

States 

Russia 

laneous 

Total 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  n 

38 

6 

5 

49 

-9  to  0 

122 

12 

16 

149 

-10  to  -10 

69 

8 

6 

83 

I  o  -20 

10 

1 

11 

-39  to  -50 

2 

1 

S 

H 

"41 

28 

28 

297 

1 

-7 

-6 

- 

-7 

Girl: 

136 

7 

11 

154 

11 

-8 

-11 

-9 

-9 

Bovb 

106 

21 

IT 

14  3 

H 

-6 

-- 

-4 

-6 

F   (total  frroup)  U.S. -Foreign  Born  =  3.699;    r  ■   .      - 
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significant  at  the  fir*  per  oant  level.     Yhere  is  evidently  a  re- 
UlftiflUkAff    Hx'stinf    bet^oer.    aej  ievor*?nt    r>  tio   auu      ouior't   ooin.ry 
of  birth,  but  the  relationship  is  rot  so  I  aant  as  that  which 

exists  between  achievement   ratio  and  fa tier's   oountry  of  blrt    . 

ivefercnoe  t<  j  15  shows  that  Tor  the  total  (-roup  the  mesa 

achiever.ent   ratio  for  the  pupils  ..s.ose  mothers  were  born  in    .  xssia 
and  the  mean  achievement  ratio  for  pupils  whose  mothers  were  born 
10  Biseellaneous  foreign  oountrles  including  Poland,  Lithuania,     er- 
many,  iUitriu,  rranoe,  "rfjl— riw  Hungary,  Canada,  Cieohoslovukifc.  and 

urope,  exceeded  the  wean  achievement  ratio  for  pupils  whose  mothers 
were  born  in  the  Jnited     tatos. 

It  is  interestinf  to  note  hers  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  boys  and  girls.     The  mean  achievement  ratio  for  the  (iris  whose 
aothers  were  born  in  the    nitod     tatos  is  better  than  the  moan  achieve- 
ment ratio  for  the  :  iris  whose  mothers  were  born  in  Kussia  or  any  of 
the  miscellaneous  foreign  countries.     This  finding  is  not  conclusive 
because  only  seven  girls  studied  had  mothers  bora  in  .  assia  and  only 
eleven  other  (iris  had  mothers  born  in  other  foreign  oountrles.       ro- 
bably  the  small  number  of  oaeee  in  this  oategory  aooounts   for  tide 
Jlvcr-ont  relationship. 

n  the  other  hand,  the  mean  achievement  ratio  of  the  boys  whose 
aothers  were  born  in  the  United     tates  is  definitely  lower  tuan  the 
mean  achievement  ratio  for  the  boys  whoee  mothers  were  born  in  -us  la 
or  any  of  the  miscellaneous  foreign  countries.     Twenty  one  boys  have 
mothers  born  in  ..  <esia  and  seventeen  boys  have  mothers  born  in  other 
foreign  oountrles.     Tula  finding  based  on  a  larger  number  of  eases  is 
again  In  line  with  our  previous  results. 


The  r  ihln  between  the  achievement    ratio  and   a  pupil's 

father's   father's  country  of   birth     is    treated  next.     Under  this 

riable  it  was  found  that  there  were  3  foreign  oountriee  in  which 
there  were  10  or  more   oases.      The  frequency  distribution  in  Table  S3 
was  still  heavily  skewed  to  the  ,  >u.t  a  considerably  larger  number 

of  pupils   have  native  born  fathers  as  compared  to  native  born  paternal 
grandfathers.     Of  the  226  pupils  whose  fathers  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  only  154  of  these  pupils'   paternal   grandfathers  were  born  in 
the  "nited  States.     46  pupils  had  paternal   grandfathers  born  in  Kussia, 
24  had  paternal  grandfathers  born  in  Germany,   10  had  paternal  grand- 
fathers bom  in  Poland,  and  63  had  paternal  grandfathers  born  in  14 
miscellaneous  foreign  countries  including  Lithuania,  England,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Scotland,  Canada,  Sweden,   France,  Holland,   Bohemia, 
Greeoe,  Ireland  and  Europe. 

The  F  test   for  the   relationship  between  the  pupils  whose  paternal 
grandfathers  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  the  pupils  whose  pater- 
nal grandfathers  were  born  in  foreign  countries  yields  a  value  of  17.703, 
which  is   significant  at  the  one  per  oent  level.     There  is  a  significant 
relationship  existing  between  achievement  ratio  and  father's  father's 
country  of  birth. 

Figure  19   shows  again  the  superiority  of  pupils  who  huve  foreign 
born  antecedents  as   compared  to  pupils  whose  antecedents  are  native 
born.      In  every  category  of  pupils  with  foreign  born  paternal   grand- 
fathers, the  mean  achievement   ratio  is    preater  than  it   is  for  the  pupils 
who  have  paternal  grandfathers  born  in  the   United  States.      It  is   inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  pupils  whose  paternal  grandfathers  come   from 
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FATHER'S  FATHER'S  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 


Aohi  evenont 

Ratio 

u.s, 

Russia 

Germany 

Poland  Miscellaneous 

Total 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

20 

10 

5 

2 

12 

49 

-9  to  0 

75 

19 

18 

6 

31 

149 

to  -10 

48 

15 

1 

1 

18 

83 

-29  to  -20 

9 

1 

1 

11 

-39  to  -30 

2 

1 

3 

1 

154 

46 

24 

10 

63 

297 

■ 

-8 

-6 

-3 

-2 

-7 

-7 

Girls  N 

103 

15 

11 

1 

24 

154 

H 

-9 

-9 

-2 

A 

-9 

-9 

Boys  H 

61 

31 

13 

9 

39 

143 

V 

-7 

-4 

-5 

-5 

-5 

-5 

F  (total  group)   =  17.703j    i    *   -01- 
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j»A   rank  hl,-heet   in  Bean  achl wwiat  ratio,   closol;     followed  by 
pupil*  wlioee  pttcntl  .-rajidfaUierB  oa.-.o  from  ianuy,  then  .-msiii, 
then  diMlliMotu,  and  finally  laet.  with  tha  lowest  raeen  aohi« 
ratio,  arc  tha  puplla  whoee  paternal  rrandfathera  ware  born  In  tha 
Jnitod     tataa. 

ithout  question  hiph  achlovarwnt  mtio  i*  arein  aeeoolcted 
with  for  irn  anteeeder.te,  in  thia  eaae  paternal  [rand  fa  the  ra»  and 
low  achicva  cnt  ratio  is  aasooiated  with  native  bom  paternal  ( rand- 
fathers. 

The  sane  relet ionahip  that  holda  for  the  total  group  hold a  for 
.he  boys  only.  la  the  toya  whoee  paternal     rundfuthers  oone  frora 

the    nited  ;  tates  are  loweet  in  mean  achievement  ratio,  the  niaooll- 
anooua  ,  roup  next,  followed  by  fcuesia  and     ermny,  with  .  olund  ranking 
highest  aa  the  oountry  hovinr   the  paternal  rrandfathera  of  pupils 
whoee  nean  achievement  ratio  ia  higheet. 

The  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  and  the  /iris*   paternal 
grandfathers '   oountry  of  birth  fluctuates  considerably.     103  .  irle  whoee 
paternal  frandfathers  eaae  from  the  Jnited     tatea  and  15  firls  whose 
paternal  frandfathers  eaae  from  12  .-riacellaneo-s  foreign  countriee  all 
have  the  sans  mean  achievement  ratio.     The  11  gills  whose  paternal 
grandfathers  earns  from  Csrmany  have  a  oonsidsrably  hijhsr  mean  senleve- 
nent  ratio  than  any  of  the  2  groupa  just  mentioned,  but  theae  pupils  in 
turn  are  excelled  In  mea  .  achievement  ratio  by  the  girls  whose  paternal 
rrandfathera  were  born  in  Poland* 

The  relationship  between  aohievement  ratio  and  father*  a  .other' a 
oountry  of  lirth  was  taken  u.    next.     The  frequency  distribution  as 
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FATHER* S  MOTHTR'S  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 


Achievement 

Ratio 

U.S. 

Russia 

Germany 

Poland 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

20 

9 

6 

2 

12 

49 

-9  to  0 

78 

18 

17 

7 

29 

149 

to  -10 

49 

14 

1 

19 

85 

-29  to  -20 

9 

1 

1 

11 

-59  to  -30 

2 

1 

5 

'   H 

158 

45 

25 

11 

62 

297 

1 

-8 

-3 

-2 

-2 

-7 

-7 

Girls  N 

106 

11 

15 

1 

21 

154 

■ 

-9 

-2 

-9 

M 

-11 

-9 

Boys  N 

62 

12 

28 

10 

41 

143 

V 

-7 

-3 

-4 

-3 

-6 

-5 

F   (total   f-rovrj)   >   20.746;        ■    .01- 
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in  T  .bio  34  la  again  skewed  to  the  rl,  ht  as  a  reoilt  of  the 
majority  of  oaeoa  falling  in  the  outef  ory  of  pupils  whose  paternal 
grandmothers  were  born  in  the   Jnitod     tatee.      158  pupils  have  native 
born  patornal  j- randaothors ,  43  pupils  have  paternal  p  rand  .other a    -orn 
in  Russia,   23  have  paternal  [  randmothora  born  in     ereuny,  11  nave 
paternal  grandmothers  born  in  -  olond  and  62  havo  paternal  grandmothers 
bora  in  12  miscellaneous  ioroipa  countries   Including  Canada,  Huagary, 
Lithuania,   Sweden,  Austria,  Latvia,  "olland,  .  n;  land,     cotland, 
Bohemia  Greece  and  Hcrway. 

The  t  teat  for  the  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  and 
father's  Bother' s  country  ai    birth  yielded  a  value  of  20.746  wkioh 
was  sif-nifioont  at  the  one  per  eent  level.     -  airnifioant  relation- 
ship existed  between  aohieveaent  ratio  and  tit  variable,     figure  20 
shears  that  agaia  M;h  aohievemeat  ratio  was  assool  ted  with   foreign 
country  of  birth. 

The  sara  eoasistent  relationship  between  aohieveaent  ratio  and 
antecedents'   country  of  birth  held  for  this  variable  as  in  the  pro- 
oodlag  ones,     -upils  with  native  born  paternal  grandmothers  ranked 
lowest  in  mean  aohioveaont  ratio.     The  aeaa  achievement  ratio  rank  by 
countries  was     nlted  . tateo  lowest,  miscellaneous  next,  followed  by 
ssia,  with  -ermany  and  Poland  tied  for  top  position. 

ure  20  shows  that,  with  one  minor  exception,  the  mean  aohieve- 
aeat  ratios   for  the  boys  maintains  the  same  relative  relationship  to 
each  other  as  the  aaaa  aohieveaent  ratios  for  the  total  group.     <>a 
before,  the     n  tod  states  ranks  lowest  in  mean  achievement  ratio, 
followed  by  the  cisoellaneous  group,  then  the  Russian  groupi  but  laths 
ho  boys,  pupils  whose  paternal   •  randaothors  came  from  Germany 


slightly  excel  pupils  whose  paternal  j  randn.others  otne  from  Poland. 

I  In  the   relationship  hotweon   uohiever.ont   ratio  and  the 
father's  father's  oountry  of  birth,  the  relationship  between  achieve- 
ment ratio  and  father's  mother's  oountry  of  birth  for  f.irls  only 
shows  considerable  fluctuation  from  the  moans  for  tho  total  f  rojp, 

the  seeond  time,  a  group  of  ,-irls  turned  up  which  has  a  neon 
achievement  ratio  lower  than  the  man  aohlevomsut  ratio  of  firls 
whose  antecedents  oame  from  the    nitod  states,     in  this  oase  it  is 
the  miscellaneous  group.     The  moan  achievement  ratios  for  the  L  irla 
ranked  by  oountries  are  as  follows!     miscellaneous,    united  states 
and  kussla  tied  for  second,  followed  b.      omanjr,  and  then  -clund. 

ithout    loabt,  however,  the  mean  achievement  ratio  of  all     iris  with 
native  torn  paternal  grandmothers  suffers  by  oomparloon  with  the  ween 
achievement  ratio  of  the  girls  with  foreign  bom  paternal  grandmothers* 

The  relationship  of  achievement  ratio  to  mother's  lather's  oountry 
of  birth  was  oonsiderod  next.     This  distribution,  as  shown  on  Table  So 
w  s  considerably  skewed  to  the  right  caused  by  the  considerable  number 
of  pupils  (151)  whose  maternal  grandfathers  were  born  in  the  United 
wtates.  44  pupils  have  maternal  grandfathers  who  were  born  in  -ussia, 
25  have  maternal  grandfathers  born  la  Cer&any,  14  have  maternal  grand- 
fathers born  in  -aland,  and  63  have  caternal  ( randf^taers  born  in  12 
miscellaneous   foreign  ©ou-  trios  lnoludingj  hungary,  Lithuania,  . ia, 

England,   Ireland,     cotland,  Latvia,  -wedon,  Th—n1t,  'ranoe,  Cseohoslovwkla, 
-in. 

Tho  P  test  for  the  relationship  between  tho  pupils  »hose  maternal 
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Distribution  e  avement  ^otioo  Aofjordlu 

the  Mother's  Father's  Country  of  Birth  Giving 
the  »'ou  %  and   Cir"1 


'TNTRY  OF  B 


Achievement 

Hatio 

n.s. 

Russia 

Poland 

•ollaneous 

Total 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

i  o  9 

22 

9 

2 

3 

1 

49 

-9  to  0 

71 

18 

22 

7 

31 

149 

as  -10 

49 

16 

3 

u 

63 

-29  to  -20 

7 

1 

3 

11 

-39  to  -30 

2 

1 

5 

N 

151 

44 

25 

14 

63 

297 

H 

-8 

- 

-5 

■ 

-7 

-7 

^irls  5 

98 

16 

11 

2 

27 

164 

■ 

-9 

-6 

-4 

0 

-8 

-9 

Boys  B 

63 

9 

35 

12 

36 

143 

■ 

-7 

-4 

-4 

-4 

-6 

-5 

F   (total   group)  ■  8. 833 j   p  ■   .01- 
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Dlr                       of  AohlerwnBTtt  Ratios  Ac-ordinr  to 
the  ^other's  Mother* ■  Country  of  Birth  GiTing  tha 
Means   for  Poys  and  Girls   Separately. 


1      COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 


Aahievauont 

Ratio 

U.S. 

Russia 

Germrmy 

Poland  Miscellaneous 

Tot^l 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

17 

10 

2 

5 

17 

49 

-9  to  0 

75 

20 

21 

8 

25 

149 

-19  to  -10 

46 

16 

2 

5 

17 

85 

-29  to  -20 

7 

1 

5 

11 

-59  to  -30 

2 

1 

5 

N 

147 

46 

26 

14 

64 

297 

}/ 

- 

-6 

-6 

-6 

-6 

-7 

Girls  N 

97 

11 

13 

5 

50 

154 

M 

-9 

-4 

-7 

-2 

-7 

-9 

Boys     H 

60 

56 

15 

11 

54 

145 

■ 

-7 

-4 

-4 

-6 

- 

-5 

I   (total  group)  =  9.392|   p  =   .01- 
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grondfatliers  war*  na-ive  bore  and  the  p 

foreign  bora  yielded  a  value  of  0.33S  which  wus     i;-niflount  at  the 
par  oont  level.     A   elrr.i  riennt   relationship  exists   between  achiovo- 
nont  ratio  and  mother'*  father's  oountry  of  birtl  . 

Figure  21  indicates  that  the  relationship  found  previously  between 
■  ivssaant  ratio  and  foreign  bora  antecedents  still  continues  to 
hold  for  this  vi  riable.        iiere  the  total  group  is  oonoemod,  the  mean 
aohievwnent  ratio  for  the  pupils  whose  maternal  .  rundfothcrs  were  born 
in  the    nited     tates  is  lower  than  the  rotoi  aohlevsaent  r^tio  of  the 
pupils  whose  natcmal  ,  rand  fat:  icra  were  born  in  .•  assiu,  (  emany,     eland 
or  the  niseellanoous  croup  of  foreign  countries. 

The  sen*  situation  is  true  for  the  boy*  and,  with  one  exception, 
for  the  rirlo.     The  —an  aohievenent  ratios  ranked  by  countries  for 
boys,  r  iris  and  the  total  croup  is  as  follows:      for  tho  boys—     nited 
.tea  lowest,  nieoellonoous  next,  followed  by  Russia,  Lemony  and 
itfld  ha  vine  the  sens  mean  aohievenent  ratio;  for  the  cirls—^uasia 
1— est,     nited  -tates  next,  followed  by  miscellaneous,     emany  sad 
-  olaiidi   for  the  total   ;  rou; —  u.tes  lowest,  rAaoellaneoua 

next,   followed  by  Russia,   -emany  and  iolaod. 

The  relationship  of  achievement  r.tio  to  mother's  anther's  oountry 
of  birth  was  the  next  variable  considered.     Tuble  36  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  achievement  ratios  aocordin     to  the  oountry  of  birth.     That 
it  is  considerably  skewed  to  the  rijht  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  s 
considerable  nunbor  of  the  cases   (147)  have  asternal     randnothers  who 
born  in  the  United     tates.     46  pupils  have  maternal  grandMothere 
i-ssia,  26  pupils'  Maternal  :  randsothers  same  from 


US, 


14  from     olunri,  and  64  came  from  11  ■  soellsneous  ibrelgn  oountrlee 
Including  Hoagary,  Lithuania,  ..uatrla,     a;  land,   Ireland,  Scotland, 
Latvia,     woden,  Bumania,  innos  and  I '. seohoslovakla. 

The  F  test  for  the  relationship  between  the  achievement  ratios 
of  pupils  whose  icaternal  n  ;-othors  were  born  In  the  nlted  tates 
and  the  achievement  ratios  of  pupils  whose  metorrc  i  mothers  ■ 

forolnri  born  yielded  a  value  of  9*592  whioh  was  significant  at  the  one 
per  sent  level.        p    -rontly  a  sirnificont   relationship  exists  between 
achievement  ratio  and  the  maternal  nrandnother'  o  country  of  birth. 

-arc  22  indicates  that  high  aohlevaent  ratio  is  a,  uin 
associated  with  foreign  born  antecedents*     The  mean  achievement  rutio 
ranked  by  oountrles  for  tho  total  group  of  'Eternal   -randnothers  is 
as  follows*      united     tates  lowest,  followed  by  !  assia,  Germany,  and 
the  miscellaneous  foreign  oountrles  all  with  the  ssras  mean  aohieveaent 
ratio,  with  Poland    nving  the  highest  mean  achievemsnt  ratio* 

■hen  the  boys  are  considered  separately,  the  sans  relationship 
between  achievement  ratio  and  anteoedents*   country  of  birth  holds  good 
with  very  little  fluctuation.     In  every  ease  the  boys  whose  maternal 
randmothors  came  from  the  United     tates  rank  lower  In  mean  achieve- 
ment rutio  than  any  category  of  those  with  foreign  born  maternal     rund- 
nothcre.  ire  22  continues  to  show  considerable  fluot jation  In  the 

achievement  ratios  of  rlrls  having  foreign  born  naternal  (  randmo there . 
Another  category  turned  up  where  the  moan  achievement  ratio  was  lower 
than  the  mean  achievement  ratio  of  the  native  born  maternal 
In  this  case  it  w  s  -gain  the  nusslsn  maternal  ,  rundaothers*     The  jlrls 
she  bad  maternal  grandmothers  from     ersony,   Poland,  and  miscellaneous 
foreign  countries  all  exoel  in  mean  achievemsnt  ratio  tho  [iris 
ratorrv.l      n       ■  :i>n  ./cro   lorn   la   tiM     : i i  t .  <1     feej*Mn« 
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The  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  and  the  pupils' 
i'   oountry  of  birth  aeons  to  be  rather  consistent.     The 
superiority  in  achievement  ratio  >.  f  puplla  whose  antecedents  oaae 
frcn  foroign  eountrles  over  those  whose  anteoedents  were  native  born 
is  up  aront,  consistent,  and  significant*     This  relationship  holds 
for  eooh  of  the  variables  studied-- pupils  whose  fathers,  mothers, 
paternal  frendfathers.  paternal  j-randnothors  ,  maternal  grandfathers. 
and  naternal  r-randj  others  were  born  in  foreign  countries  are  more 
liii-.l.-  to  have  higher  aohievemnt  ratios   than  pupils  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  were  born  in  the    -nitod     tutos. 

These  findinf  s  are  in  ar.reenent  with  those  of  i  eslng165  end 
Jtrabei.-''^  and  nay  be  explained  in  a  number  of  ways,     hapils  whose 
antecedents  were  foreign  born  are  nore  likely  to  expend  nore  effort 
in  overcoming  language  and  cultural  differences  and  oonseq.  cntly  have 
higher  achievement  ratios  than  pupils  whose  anteoedents  wers  native 
bora*     Another  explanation  of  this  relationship  between  achievement 
ratio  and  the  foreign  bora  anteoedents  of  «j  trior  i-upila  nay  be  that 
these  pupils  having  foreign  born  anteoedents  are  nore  likely  to  apfre- 
oiate  the  opportunities  offered  in  .  :<  rica,  where  the  opportunity  is 
often  greater  than  that  whioh  they  stay  have  enjoyed  in  their  parents' 
rsndparents*  native  lands*     Besjatsse  this  is  so.  in  cany  eases  the 
up  rod  ..Ion  of  the  opportunities  ofiered  in  fineries  nay  be  Instil ied 
in  the  pupil  by  his  foreign  bora  parent  or  |  randparent  and  so  activate 
hia  to  greater 


168     e.iln,  ,     incrvu      .        .   oit.   p.   144* 
164  Strebel,    uniee,  op.  oit.  p.  116 
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:  elation  of  Achievement  Antlo  to   -cither's     d.  out  ion 


Data  ni   collected  on  the  amount  of  fom.1  education  enjoyed  by 
the  father  of  each  pupil  studied.     V   bio  37  shows  that  39  fathers  had 
not  tone  further  than  the  sixth  >  rado,   102  fathers  had  attended  high 
aohool  without  preduatinc,  46  had  graduated  from  high  school,   12  had 
attended  college  without  graduating ,  and  40  had  rraduated  fror    college. 
la  56  esses  Information  was  inoorplete  rwrardin     the  education  of  the 
fathers.     The  distribution  is  skewed  to  the  right,  with  the  median   Tail- 
ing in  the  attended  but  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  category. 

The  F  test  yields  a  value  of  20.496  which  w-a  si-nlfiount  at  the 
eae  per  cent  level,     a  relationship  does  exist  between  achievement 
ratio  and  the  enount  of  father's  education;  and  this  relationship  is 
significant. 

Reference  to  .  Irure  23  indicates  t  .at,  generally,  the  more  education 
the  father  has,  the  highsr  the  achievement  ratio  of  the  pupil.     Tr.is 
tread  is  particularly  evident,  with  oae  exception.     The  pupils  whose 
fathers  attended  college  but  did  not  graduate,  drop  in  achievement  ratio 
a  trifle  below  the  pupils  whose  fathers  had  graduated  from  Li  eh  school. 
Peculiarly  enough,  the  pupils  whose  fathers*   oduo&tion  was  unknown  rank 
s  trifle  above  the  mean  for  the  total  group  in  the  distrlb  tion. 

Yhen  the  relationship  between  the  father's  education  and  aohleve- 
ratio  of  the   .iris  is  observed,  in  Figure  23,  it  is  noticed  that 
Msse  general  trend  held  true  -  the  more  education  the  girls'    fathers 
had,  the  higher  the  firls'   achievement  ratio.     There  is  oae  exception 
to  this.     The  girls  whoss  fathers  had  (radiated  from  oollere  rank  s 
trifle  below  both  the  girls  whose  fathers  had  graduated  from  high  school 
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and  i. iris  whose  fathers  had  attended  collojo  but  did  not   graduate. 
The  (  iris  wtiose  fathers'   education  mi  unknown  rank  loser  In  mean 
aohlsv—cat  ratio  than  any  other  group  except  the  { lrla  whose  fathers 
had  attended  elenent  ry  school. 

The  relationship  between  the  achievement  ratio  and  the  boys' 
fathers*   eduout ion  la  somewhat  irregular.     Coys  whose  fathers  had 
attended  high  sohool  and  boys  whose  fathers  had  attended  oollego  with- 
out fraduatlng  have  the  same  neon  achievement  ratio  whloh  was  lower  than 
the  Been  achievement  ratio  for  boys  whose  fathers  had  attended  elementary 
sohool,  graduated  from  high  school,  and  graduated  from  College.     The 
chief  oharaoterlatlo  of  ths  bur  graph  given  In  Flairs  23,  a bowing  the 
relutionahip  between  achievement  ratio  and  father* a  eduout ion  la  the 
rreat  amount  of  fluctuation* 

The  significant  positive  relationship  existing  between  the  aa»ont 
of  eduoation  of  a  pupil* a  father  and  hia  aohievo-ent  ratio  may  be 
accomtod  for  in  a  number  of  ways*     It  is  q  ite  possible  that  a  pu 
whose  father  is  better  educated  will  be  better  able  to  help  his  with  hia 
sohool  work,  and  this  may  result  in  a  hi  her  achievement  ratio  for  the 
pupil.     •  upils  are  more  likely  to  respect  and  look  up  to  parenta  who  are 
better  educated,  and  consequently   strive  harder  to  suooeed  in  their  schc   1 
work  in  order  to  be  more  like  their  pare  is.       aronte  who  have  bettor 
eduoation  v  ry  often  appreciate  ita  value  and  therefore  onoourage  their 
of  to  work  harder  in  aohool  ao  that  they,  too,  may  receive  a  good  sducatio: 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  pupils  whoso  fathers  attended  oollege 
but  did  not  graduate  have  a  lower  mean  achievement  ratio  titan  the  pupils 

fathers  graduated  from  high  aohool,  may  be  dismissed  as  a  sher.ee 
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error,  as  tlds   ilf'.orerwe  is  rather  ■•all. 

Tha  difference  Tietweon  tha  relationship  of  the  achievement  ratio 
of  i Iris  to  their  father's  eduoution  and  the  achievement  ratio  of  boys 
to  their  father's  eduoution  la  a  little  more  d  t  to  explain. 

ith  the  exception  of  only  15  flrls  whose  fattier*  ,  ru!  .atod  from  oollof  e, 
the  roL.ti  nahip  be  tee  an  the  emount  of  eduoution  of  the  (iris*   fathers 
and  the  aohi svoaont   ratio  of  the  flrls  is  oonsistently  i    jitive,  m>re 
so  for  the     iris  tiian  for  the  total     roup.      Perhaps  the  greater  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  father's  education  on  the  flrls'   achievement  ratio  may 
be  accounted  for  by  eayim    that  tie  firls  are  more  influenoed  in  school 
matters  kg   their  fathers  than  are  boys. 

The  irregular  relationship  which  exists  between  the  achievement 
ratio  of  the  boys  and  their  father's  eduoation  seems  to  indioate  that 
the  boys  are  helped  and  encouraged  much  less  by  their  fathers  than  are 
the  firls.     there  may  be  a  compensating  oause  for  this  fluctuation  in 
the  relationship  for  this  variable.     It  is  possible  that  the  boys,  seeing 
the  disadvantages  of  lack  of  eduoation  in  their  fathers,  strive  that  mash 
harder  to  acquire  an  eduoation  for  themselves.     This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  boys  whose  fathers  luvd  attended  only  elementary  sohool  ex- 
celled in  mean  achievement  rutio  the  boys  whose  fathers  attended    .igh 
sohool  and  boys  whose  fathers  attended  college.     It  doee  not.  however, 
account  for  the  fast  that  boys  whose  fathers  graduated  from  high  sohool 
and  college  excelled  in  mean  achievement  ratio  the  boys  whose  fathers 
attended  elementary  school.     This  fluctuation  in  the  relations-  lp  :  «.t»e  n 
■  iwilsiaaorit   ratio  and  boys'   fathers'    education  is  better  accounted  for 
by  the  faot  that  there  are  only  16  boys  whose  fathers  attended  clamor 
sohool  and  only  2  boys  whose  fathers  attended  oollore  without  graduating* 
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Distribution  of  Achievement  Ratios  Aooording  to 
the  Fnthc        ation  Giving  the  Means  for  Boys 
and  uirls  Separately. 


FATHERS '  EDUCATION 


lievemont 
Ratio 

Elementary 

Attended 

High 
School 

H.S. 
Crad. 

College 

Coll. 
Grad. 

Un- 
known. 

Total 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

3 

13 

9 

2 

9 

13 

49 

-9  to  0 

16 

51 

31 

7 

21 

23 

149 

-19  to  -10 

15 

35 

5 

3 

7 

18 

83 

-29  to  -20 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

11 

-39  to  -30 

1 

1 

1 

3 

■ 

39 

102 

48 

12 

40 

56 

297 

M 

-11 

-8 

-6 

-'■ 

-5 

-7 

-7 

Girl*  » 

23 

53 

31 

9 

27 

15 

154 

M 

-15 

-8 

-6 

-5 

-7 

-11 

-9 

loyi     Vi 

16 

49 

17 

3 

17 

31 

143 

H 

-4 

-8 

-3 

-8 

-2 

-5 

-5 

F   (total   group)  r  20.493j   p  =   .01- 
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The  small  nunbor  of  cuies  in  those  tw    categories  make-  the 
achievement  rutio  for  the  2   categories  unreliable.      These  findings 
are  in  general  agreement  with  those  of  Douglass  and  Cmnpbell"*6  . 
Clark166,   Srith167,  and  Desing168,  however,  find  a  negative  relation 
between  pupils1    achievement  and  the  fathers'    eduoation.      Perhaps  the 
disagreement   existing  may  result   from  the  greater  influence  of 
fathers'    education  on  girls  than  on  boys. 

The  Relation  of  Achievement  Hatlo  to  Mother' s  Eduoation 

The  formal  eduoation  received  by  the  mothers  of  the  superior  pupils 
studied  ranges    from  attendance  to   elementary   school  through  graduation 
from  college. 

The  distribution  of  achievement    ratios  of  the  pupils  according  to 
the  amount  of  eduo  .tion  received  by  their  mothers  shown  in  Table  38 
is   skewed  to  the  left  with  the  mean  education  of  the  mothers  falling 
in  the  attended  but  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  category.      In 
46  oases  of  the  297  studied,  the  extent  of  the  mother's  eduoation 
not  given.     The  distributions   for  the  boys  and  girls     nries   little  in 
this  respeot  from  that  for  the  total  group. 

The  F  test  for  analysis   of  variance  yielded  a  value  of  12.248 
which,  irien  the   degrees  of  freedom  are   ceroid  nt 

at  the  one  per  cent  level,   making  the  null  hypothesis  untenable.     A 
significant   relation  very  likely  exists  between  achievement  ratio  and 
the  amount  of  mother's   education. 


165  Douglass,  Hurl  k.  and  Campbell,    Ina,  op.  oit.   pp.    188-189. 

166  Clark,  I.   L.,   op.   clt.   p.   237. 

167  omith,  Harry  P.,  op.  oit.  p.  27. 

168  Desing,  Minerva  V. ,  op.  oit.  p.  107. 
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FLuro  24,   showing  the  graphio  relationship     «t»eer.  aohieve-.ent 
ratio  and  r .other' o  education,  indicates  that,  in  general,  the  greutor 
the  — ownt  of  education  of   the  mother  the  higher  the  pupil's  aohieve- 
runt  ratio  wi  .  l  be.     This  is  true  for  the  total  group  with  one  ex- 
cept ioni     the  mean  achievement  ratio  of  pupils  whose  mothers  :.ave  attended 
only  elementary  sohool  is  i  routor  than  tlie  mean  aohi  svosisnt   ratio  of  the 
pupils  whose  mothers  have  attended  high  sohool,  and  equals  that  of  the 
high  sohool  graduate  group. 

The  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  of  firls  alone  and  their 
mother's  eduoation  is  .core  pronounosd  than  it  is  for  the  total  group. 

ith  no  exceptions,  high  moan  achievement  ratio  for  the  girls  is  asso- 
ciated with  increased  eduoation  of  the  firls'  mothers.     Tliat  the  re- 
lation existing  here  is  very  consistent  is  shown  in  Figure  24. 

r  the  boys,  t  ere  is  little  relation  between  achievement  ratio 
and  mother's  eduction,  as  shown  in  1  i(  ur©  24.       nly  two  of  the  cate- 
gories have  meea  achievement  ratios  that  vary  at  all  from  the  moan  for 
all  the  boys.     The  boys  whose  parente  attended  hifh  sohool  full  coo 
point  below  the  neon  enlevement  ratio  of  -6  Tor  all  the  boys  sad  the 
boys  whose   parents  were  oollege  graduates  have  a  mean  achievement  ratio 
two  points  above  the  mean.     The  rolatlon  of  low  achievement   ratio  with 
education  of  the  mother  6till  exists  bat  to  a  degree  which 
no  longer  significant. 

Ths  relation  between  pupils*   achievement  ratios  and  their  mother's 
education  may  be  accounted  for  in  sev  ral  ways.     It  is  evident  that  t 
existing  relationship  is  due  ohiefly  to  the  girls  and  not  the  boys. 
Apparently  the  achievement  ratios  of  tnc  (iris  is  more  affected  by  the 
•mount  of  their  mother's  eduoation  than  is  the  ac  ..overent  ratio  of 


idtriboti-oa  of  Achievement  Ratios  According  to 

on  Giving  the  Means  for  Boyi 

•  .  \  -. 


MOTHERS'  EDUCATION 


AohiovonBut 
Ratio 

Att  ended 
High 

■y  School 

Grad. 

Coll. 
Grad. 

Unknovn 

Total 

10  to  IP 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

1 

15 

10 

2 

8 

15 

49 

-9  to  0 

16 

51 

48 

4 

15 

17 

149 

-19  to  -10 

6 

40 

16 

2 

1 

15 

83 

-29  to  -20 

2 

5 

5 

1 

11 

-59  to  -50 

2 

1 

S 

1 

25 

115 

79 

8 

26 

46 

297 

■ 

-7 

-9 

-7 

-5 

- 

-6 

-7 

Girls  N 

9 

68 

45 

6 

15 

11 

154 

M 

-12 

-11 

-8 

-5 

-4 

-7 

-9 

Bays  1 

16 

45 

54 

2 

11 

S5 

141 

V 

-5 

-6 

-5 

-5 

-5 

-6 

-6 

F  (total  group)  Z  12. 248 »  p  s  .01- 


the  boys.     The  MM  reasons  that  aooo  r  the  relationship  between 

pupils*   achievement  ratio  and  father's  aduoation  will  up  ly  to  mothar's 
education.     Tha  mora  educated  tha  t  other,  tha  nor*  ah*  is  abla  to  help, 
onoourare,  and   Inspire  her  children,     artioularly  firle,  to  lnoraaso 
thair  achievement  ratios  in  sohool. 

from  a  study  of  this   relationship  and  tha  comparison  of  pupils' 
achievement  ratios  with  father's  aduoation,  it  wo  Id  seats  that  there 
is  only  a  small  relationship  between  the  achievement  ratio  of  boye 
and  the  degree  of  the  parents'   education,  while  there  is  a  narked 
significant  relationship  between  achievement  ratio  for     iris  and  the 
degree  of  parents'    education.     Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the    urenta  exert  a  greater  influence  over  f  irl  children  than  boy 
children* 


elation  of  Achievement  i^tlo  to  fcho  Kqabor  of  -iblli^.s  in  the 
Family. 


There  is  scire  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  relationship 
the  achievement  ratio  of  an  only  child  and  a  pupil  who  is  a 
of  a  large  family  or  any  of  the  intermediate  steps  between  these  to 
treses.     The  number  of  siblings  a  pupil  has  was  subdivided  into  sever: 
categories— only  children,  pupils  who  have  one  brother  and  no  sisters, 
pupils  who  have  one  sister  and  no  brothers,  pupils  who  have  one  brother 
and  one  sister,  pupils  who  have  two  brothers  and  no  sisters,  pupils  who 
have  two  sisters  and  no  brothers,  and  pupils  who  have  core  than  two 
brothers  and  sisters.     The  frequonoy  Table  39  shows  that  the  dlstrl- 
but  on  is  rather  skewed  toward  the  ri  ht  because  of  the  large  number  of 
pupils  who  are  only  children  or  have  only  one  brother  or  sister.     This 
is  true  for  both  boys  and  ,  iris  as  well  as  the  total  group. 

The  P  test   :or  the  distribution  yields  a  value  of  9.806  which  is 
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aifnif leant  ut  the  one  par  cent  level.     There  ia   laaa  than 

la  a  hundred  tht.t  thia  relationship  between  nohisvement  r  tio  and  tha 

number  of  siblinj  a  in  tha  family   ia  not  a  significant  ralationahlp* 

Figure  26  ahowa  rather  clearly  that  tha  punils  who  are  only 
ohildren  have  a  higher  —an  auldavement  ratio  than  those  pupils  who 
have  two  or  more  siblings,  but  are  exceeded  in  mean  uchievo  ent   ratio 
by  the  puplla  who  nave  one  sibling.     The  one  exception  ia  the  relation- 
ship  for  the  total  group  la  that  tha  puplla  who  hare  one  brother  and 
one  eister  have  a  mean  achievonent  ratio  which  equals  the  mean  achieve- 
ment ratio  for  the  only  ohildren.     lor  the  total  group  the  oategory 
ncvlnr  the     ifheat  mean  aolileveDcnt  ratio  ia  the  puplla  who  have  one 
•later  and  no  I  rothers. 

ere  the  f-irla  only  ttro  oocpared,  it  ap  ears  that  again  the 
•waller  the  number  of  siblinrs,  the  hlfher  the  nean  achievement  ratio. 
Thia  ia  not  quite  ao  noticeable  in  the  ease  of  only  firl  ohildren.     The 
mean  ■  i ill  1  in —ant   ratio  of  the  o  .teporiea  of  girls  by  rank  is  aa  rollowai 
(1)  (iris  liaviar  one  brother,  no  aiaterai    (2)  -iris  havlnr.  one  sister, 
no  brothers |   (5)  rirls  having  one  brother  and  one  siaterj    (4)  only  rirl 
ohildron  tied  with  flrls  having  two  sisters,  no  brothersi   (5)  [iris 
havlnc  no  re  than  two  brothers  or  si stare i    (6)  girls  having  the  lowest 
mm  achievement  ratio  are  those  who  have  two  brothera  with  no  aisters. 

The  relationahip  between  the  achievement  ratio  of  the  beys  and 
the  number  of  sibling  they  have  fluctuates  considerably,  but  the  only 
boy  ohildren  and  the  boys  who  have  only  one  sibllnr  rank  higher  in  nean 
achievement  ratio  than  the  boys  who  have  mere  than  one  sibling,  with 
one  exception.     The  exception  ooeurs  in  the  eaae  of  the  bo;  a  who  have  vat 
Is  ethers  and  no  aisters.     "'hen  the  wean  achievement  r  tio  of  the  boys  is 
ranked  aeoordlnc  to  the  number  of  liMin.-s  they  have,  the  boya  who  have 
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one  alitor  and  no  brother*  or  two  broU  .  rs  and  no   si  store     ro  tiod 

for  the  niftiest  noun  achievement  ratio}   the  boys  who  are  only  ohi  I 

and  tba  boy*  who  have  on*  brother  and  no  sister  are  tied  in  the  next  position, 

followed  by  ths  boys  who  have  one  brother  and  one  sister,  then  the  boys 

who  have  sore  than  two  brothers  or  sisters,  with  the  boys  who  hava  two 

sisters  and  no  brothers  ranking  lowest  in  mean  achievement  ratio. 

in  general,  it  soens  that  for  be  rls  and  the  total  proup,  the 

snaller  the  number  of  siblings  the     if  her  the  achievement  ratio  is   likely 
to  be.     I  rif iitts1C9  and  .  urach         cone  to  the  sans  conclusion. 

The  relationship  which  exists  between  achievement   ratio  and  the 
number  of  siblings  in  the  family  osa  be  accounted  for  in  a  nurr.bor  of 
ways*     It  is  quite  likely  that  the  families  in  which  there  are  a  smaller 
number  of  children  will  have  :.ore  tire  to  devote  to  those  children  to 
help  and  enoouruge  them  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  shoool.     It 
is  q  ite  likely  that  this  additional  attention  given  to  a  sibling  in  a 
small  family  would  result  in  an  increased  achievement  ratio.     The  fact 
that  the  only  children  do  not  have  the  highest  mean  achievement  ratios 
may  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  perhaps  these  only  children  are 
given  too  much  attention  and   perhaps  even  "spoiled",  which  may  have  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  their  achievement  ratio,     iupils  who  cone  from 
families  in  which  there  are  smaller  mssnsrs  of  siblings  probably  spend 
lose  tire  with  their  siblings  in  what  might  be  called  extra-sohool 
activities  and  probably  mors  time  is  availabls  for  them  to  spend  on 
their  class  work.     This  my  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  achieve- 
ratio  of  pupils  living  in  small  families. 


168  Crifflts,  Charles  II.  -nfluence  of  Family  on  Jchool  L*.rks", 

joI  and  ^oolety.  24i   715-716.     oc.  4,   1926 

SHM    .  .   op.    olt.      .   320 


It  la  i  orhaps  a  little  mor«  d  t  to  account   for  the  faot 

that  that  group  of  girls  who  huvo  the  lowest  neon  aohievOMBS  ratio 
is  the  {-roup  who  have  two   brothers  and  no  sisters,  while  that  rroi 
boys  who  hare  the  lowest  nican  achievement  rutio  is  the  group  who  hare 
two  sisters  and  no  brothers.     There  seems  to  be  a  definite  relatlc 
ship  existing  iiore.       orhaps  pupils  who  have  two  siblings  of  the 
opposite  sex  and  none  of  their  own  sex,  are  likely  to  have  lower 
achievement   ratios  than  any  o^hor  group  of  pu. lis.     -erhaps  tho  pupils 
who    -ave  no  siblings  of  like  sex,  bit     ave  two  siblings  of  the  op  osite 
sex  have  nore  things  done  for  them  by  both  their  parents  and  their 
siblings  and  consequently  nave  lower  nean  achievement  i-atioe. 


The  I.olation  of  .-chievomont        cio  to      ibllnq's  Position  in  the  family. 

This  variable  is  divided  into  three  ;ries— the  youngest 

siblings  in  families  form  one  category,  pupils  who  are  oldest  and 
the  in-between  pupils  formed  the  other  two.     It  is  very  intc resting 
to  note  that  there  are  less  pu  ile  in  the  In-between  eategory  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two.     The  frequency  distribution  is  of  the  fist 
inverted  bell  type,  heavily  weighted  at  both  ends  sad  shallow  in  the 
middle.     There  are  95  youngest  children,  54  neither  youngest  nor  old- 
est, and  88  oldest  ehildren  included  in  the  study.     The  remaining 
children  are  only  ohildron. 

The  V  test   for  the  to  al  r.roup  yields  a  value  of  7.062  whioh  ia 
significant  at  ths  one  per  oont  level,   indieatinf   that  there  is  a 
aignif leant  relationahip  existing  bet— sn  achiever. ant   ratio  and  sibling's 
position  in  ths  family. 

Keferenoe  to  Table  40  indicates  that  the  oldest  children  have  the 


Distribution  of  Aohievemei  '      js  Aooording 
to  the  Number  of  Siblings  in  Family  (Jiving  the 
Means  for  Hoys  and  Olrla  oep -irately. 
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Achievonont 
Ratio 

Only 
Child 

1  B 
No  S 

1  s. 

No   . 

1  B. 

1   . 

2  B. 
No  S. 

2  S. 
No   . 

2/ 
S 

Totiil 

10  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

1  to  9 

7 

12 

10 

6 

T 

5 

c 

49 

-9  to  0 

33 

34 

26 

12 

11 

8 

26 

149 

-19  to  -10 

18 

12 

9 

10 

7 

21 

83 

-29  to  -20 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

11 

-39  to  -30 

1 

1 

1 

8 

N 

61 

62 

46 

28 

24 

22 

54 

297 

M 

-7 

- 

-5 

-6 

-9 

- 

-P 

-7 

Girls  N 

55 

27 

20 

16 

14 

11 

31 

154 

H 

-9 

-6 

-7 

-7 

-13 

-9 

-10 

-9 

Boys  N 

26 

35 

26 

12 

10 

11 

23 

1 

-5 

-5 

-: 

-6 

~- 

-8 

-7 

-5 

F   (total  group)  =  9.806|   p  -   .01- 
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TABLE  40 

Distribution  of  Achievement    Ratios   AooorHin      to 

the  Sibling's   Position   in  Famil;. 

Moans    for  Boys    and   ^irls    Separately. 


SIBLINO'S   POSITION   IN  FAMIL* 


Achievement 
Ratio 

10  to   19 

1   to  9 

-9  to  0 

-19  to  -10 

-29  to  -20 

-39  to  -SO 

I 

■ 

Girla  N 

M 

Boy*     N 

■ 


Youngest 

17 

47 

28 

S 

96 
-7 
47 
-8 
48 
-6 


Between 

Oldest 

Total 

2 

2 

5 

20 

42 

28 

41 

116 

17 

20 

66 

S 

4 

10 

1 

1 

2 

54 

88 

257 

-9 

-6 

-7 

29 

45 

119 

-10 

-8 

-9 

25 

45 

118 

-6 

-4 

-5 

F   (total  group)   :  7.052|   p   =  .01- 
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highest  dnui  achievement  ratio  with  the  youngest  ohildren  ranking  second, 
tha  only  children  ranking  third,  and  the  children  who  vara  naithar 
ycun/est  nor  oldest  ranking  lowest  in  mean  achievement   ratio* 

Tha  eaae  situation  held  true  for  the  girls,  exoept  that  tha 
oldest  ohildren  and  the  youngeat  ohildren  all  tied  in  mean  achlever.ent 
ratio  two  points  above  tha  mean  achievement  ratio  for  tha   in  between  r.irl 
siblings. 

There  is  a  slight  variation  whan  the  relationship  between  tha 
boy's  position  ir.  tfcfl  farily  and  their  aonlsveswnt  ratio  is  obs  rvod. 
It  is  noted  that  the  youngest  dither  youngest ror  oldest  ohildren 

have  the  sane  seen  achievement  ratio  and  that  both  groups  are  excelled 
by  the  oldert  croup. 

Tha  relationship  between  the  achievement  ratio  and  tha 
sibling's  position  in  tha  family  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
The  oldest  siblings  probably  have  to  epproaoh  their  problem  with  the 
least  as  A  stance  from  their  younger  brother*  and  sitters  end  sonaequently 
develop  habits   of  action  which  have  a  beneficial  influence  u;  on  their 
aohievamant  ratio*     The  youngest  ohildren  ranked  below  the  oldest  children 
and  above  the  remaining  children*     t-erhape  this  is  beeause  they  receive 
so  such  attention,   encouragement,  and  halo  from  their  parents  and  their 
oth.?r  *  '       ■  r  achievement   ratio  is   '^neflcially  affected* 

Tv«  inbat»»»'-  cMldren  arc  probably  the  moat  neglected  group*  probably 
havin«-  the  novelty  of  the  tasks  taken  off  their  older  s'bllnra,   but 
-»ntlon  than  the  :  nuaKest  slbllp-s,  and  conuejuently 
having  lowar  mean  aohlevcment  ratios  tYin  either  oi    the  two  groupa* 
Jor;ca17i  1-  is  sin.-  cases  of  outstanding  achievement 

ifj        Jon^s,    ~ro~..m      o:~.   ■  ji  «  .    i..-iv.l 


attributes  the  advantage  of  tha  first  bora  to  botter  health,       on  llni72 
on  tha  othor  hand,  finds  nalthar  tha  soossasful  nor  fulling  pupil*  of 
au  erlor  intcllirenoe  show  any  pradosdnanss  of  favorable  position  eraong 
their  sibling. 

The  Relation  of  .-ohiovewat  r-utio  to     nvlronnent  -  rural  or  ''rban 

The  aouBuro  of  environment  seleoted  was  dete  mined  by  which  of  4 
groups  tha   individual  had  be Ion fed  to  as  a  resident  the  freater  part 
of  ills  life .     The  4  (-roups  seleoted  are  pupils  living  In  Baltimore, 
any  oity  other  than  Baltimore,  any  town*  and  pupils  living  in  the  coun- 
try.    The  very  greet  majority  of  the  eases  (265)  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  oity  of  Baltir-ore.     The  renaining  32  eases 
are  limped  into  one  group  who  have  lived  the  larger  part  of  their 
lives  outside  of  Baltimore,  either  in  an  urban  or  rural  coanmity.  • 
Table  41  [Ives  this  distribution  showing  how  hijhly  skewed  to  the 
t  it  is  for  the  beys,  .iris  and  total  (roup. 

The  F  test  yielded  a  value  of  14.917,  which  is   si.  nif leant ly 
high  enough  to  rule  out  the  null  Iv-pothesis  that  no  relationship  exists 
betssuu  achievement  and  the  variable  under  oonsidsration.     There  is  less 
than  one  chsnee  in  a  hundred  that  the  existing  relationship  is  not  slg- 
nifioant. 

ure  27  f raphloally  illustrates  the  relationship  for  the  boys, 
girls,  and  total  group,     -or  the  to'.ul  ;  roup  it  is  observed  that  the 
Dean  achievement  ratio  for  the  native     altimoreans  is  significantly 
higher  then  the  mean  aohievsnent  ratio  for  the  rermininc  pupils. 
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Only  a  eru.ll  numbor  (14)   of  the  pupils  studied  havo  spent   tho  r router 
part  of  thoir  lives  in  rural  occi  unities,  but  tills  croup  ranks  lowest 
in  sohlevsmspt   ratio.      Ynis  is  not   indioutod  on  tho  data   r.iven,   but 
is  •  erely  added  here  as  a  matter  of  infonoation. 

When  the  pirls  alone  aro  considered,  it  is  observed  fron  .  1   ure 
27  that  the  mssn  aohlsTSisnt  ratio  for  the  imtivo  jj.ltlmoro  ,  iris  is 
Dueh  higher  then  the  mean  achievement   r-tlo  of  the  romuinlnr  (-iris. 
This  is  definitely  not  the  oase  when  the  boys  alone  are  considered. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  differenoe  at  all  in  swan  aohievenent  ratio  for 
the  boys  who  hare  lived  in  riultimore  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
and  the  boys  who  havo  lived  out  of  Baltimore.     Evidently,  the  sig- 
nific-jit  relationship  existing  between  this  aspect  of  onvi rone ent  and 
achievement  ratio  is  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  tho  rirls.       here 
the     iris  in  this  study  are  concerned,  high  achievement  ratio  is  asso- 
ciated with  living  in     ultimo re,  and  low  achievement  r  tio  is  associated 
with  living  out  of  Baltimore  or  in  the  surrounding  rural  districts. 

This  significant  relationship  which  exists  between  uohievemant 
ratio  and  this  aspect  of  environment  for  .iris  and  not  for  boys  way 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way.     The  inoreased  advantages  of  a  Metro- 
politan environment  havo  a  much  greater  effect  upon  girls  than  upon 
boys*     Consequently,  their  achievement  ratios  are  more  highly  ef  eoted. 


Tho    .elation  of  ..chieveraant  uutlo  tt  >sldonoo. 

By  family  residenoe  is  meant  what  family  or  adult  group  the  p 

is  livinr  with.  The  pupil  may  be  livin,    with  both  parents,  with  either 

parent,  or  with  noither  ;j*rent.     Tho  great  msjori  was  pupils  studied 

(251)   live  with  both  parents  in  intuot   far.illos.     Of  the  remaining  eai 
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TAI!LE  41 


Distribution  of  Aohioromant    Ratios   Aooording  to 
Environment  Giving  the   Moans    for  Boys   and   Girls 


Achievement 

HYIB0  BR 

Out  of 

Ratio 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Total 

10  to  19 

2 

2 

1  to  9 

48 

1 

49 

-9  to  0 

150 

19 

149 

-19  to  -10 

77 

6 

65 

-29  to  -20 

9 

2 

11 

-59  to  -50 

5 

5 

1 

266 

51 

297 

■ 

-7 

-11 

-7 

Girls  H 

155 

21 

154 

M 

-8 

-14 

-9 

Boy*   I 

155 

10 

145 

■ 

-5 

-5 

-5 

F    (total  group)  s  14.917|   •  s  ,01- 
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21  are  living  with  cms  parent,  the  other  U»L..  doadj  20  are  living 
with  on*  parent,  the  other  being  seperated|  and  6  are  eared  fes?  by 
guardians. 

The  frequency  distribution  in  Table  42  naturally  "ires  a  distrt- 
butlon  which  is  highly  skewed  to  the   rifht  for  the  boys,  girls,  and  the 
total  group,     rifure  28  illustrates  graphically  the  relationship  be- 
tween achievement  ratio  and  fondly  residenoe  for  the  total  group,  girls 
and  boys.    For  the  total  group  hi;>  achievement  ratio  is  apparently 
associated  with  the  pupil  whose  parents  are  separated.     The  pupils  who 
hare  the  next  highest  achievement  ratio  are  those  who  are  living  with 
both  parents,  followed  by  the  pupils  who  have  one  parent  dead,  with  the 
pupils  living  with  neither  parent  ranking  lowest  in  nean  achievement  ratio. 
Hhen  the  aean  achievement  ratio  of  children  from  broken  families  is  com* 
pared  with  the  mean  achievement  ratio  of  children  from  intact  famillee, 
it  is  observed  that  the  children  from  broken  families  had  a  slight  ad- 
vantage. 

The  F  test,  yielding  a  value  of  4.998,  indicates  that  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  achievement  ratio  and  family  residenoe  is  sig- 
nificant at  the  one  par  oent  level,     high  achievement  ratio  is  asso- 
oiated  with  broken  families  to  a  significant  degree. 

The  relationship  is  quite  marked  in  the  cess  of  the  boys  where 
the  boys  from  broken  families  have  considerably  higher  mean  aohlovimisrt. 
ratio  than  either  the  boys  who  have  one  parent  dead  or  boys  eho  are 
living  with  both  parenta.    Where  the  girls  only  are  considered,  the 
relationship  is  not  so  well  narked.     The  girls  who  are  living  with 
both  parents  have  hir her  mean  aehievement  ratio  than  any  of  the  other 
3  groups  of  girls,  but  the  girls  whose  parents  were  separated  have  a  hir  her 
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—an  achievement  ratio  than  the  girls  whoa*  on*  parent  waa  dead  or  the 
girls  who  aro  not  living  with  either  parent*     It  would  **en  that  high 
achievement  ratio  is  markedly  associated  with  boya   living  with  ona  parant 
whan  thair  parents  ara  aaparated  and  with  girla  11 Ting  with  both  parant* • 
lor  all   oases,  diaregarding  eex,  hi.h  achievement  ratio  la  aaaoolatad 
with  pupils  liTing  with  on*  parant  with  the  othar  a*parated* 

Accounting  for  this   relationship  whioh  exists  bataaan  th*  high 
aoiJ.evet.ait  ratio  and  family  raaidanoa  la  quit*  a  difficult  matter* 
It   seams  apparent  that  the  boys  who  ara  lirlng  with  ona  of  two  sep- 
arated paranta  ara  stimulated  in  some  way  to  work  harder  in  aohool  than 
any  of  the  other  three  groups  of  boys  atudied*     Perhapa  this  ia  due  to  the 
faot  that  In  moat  separated  families  the  pupils  live  with  their  not hers, 
and  the  mothers  have  to  work  In  order  to  maintain  the  homo  while  the 
children  go  to  aohool*     In  the  ease  of  a  boy  who  is  attending  aohool, 
tola  is  probably  a  powerful  lnoentive  to  learn  as  muoh  as  he  oan  as 
quickly  aa  he  oan  ao  that  ho  may  relieve  hi  a  mother  of  the  hardships 
connected  with  supporting  the  family* 

In  the  oase  of  the  girla  who  are  living  with  one  of  two  separated 
parent a,  in  most  oases  the  mother*  high  achievement  ratio  ia  no*    so 
evident*     The  girla  evidently  are  not  quite  so  highly  stimulated  by  sues 
a  situation*  although  they  do  excel  in  mean  achievement  ratio  those 
girls  oho  are  living  with  one  parent  with  the  other  dead*  or  with  neither 
parent*     In  the  eaae  of  the  girls,  it  seems  that  living  with  both  parents 
together  is  an  advantage  which  help*  to  keep  up  their  mean  achievement 
ratio* 

AS  far  as  the  entire  grou,    ia  concerned,  the  influence  of  th*  beys 
is  sufficient  to  mako  the  mean  achievement  ratio  for  all  of  the  pupils 
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TABLE  42 


Distribution  of  Achievement    Ratios  Aooordin.     to 
Family   Residence  Giving  the   Means   for  Boys   and 
J iris   Separately. 


FAMILY  RESIDENCI 


Achievement 

Both 

One  Parent 

Ratio 

Parents 

Dead 

10  to  19 

2 

1  to  9 

It 

4 

-9  to  0 

135 

7 

-19  to  -10 

66 

7 

-29  to  -20 

8 

2 

-39  to  -50 

2 

1 

251 

20 

M 

-7 

-9 

Girls  I 

128 

10 

M 

-8 

-12 

Boys  ¥ 

125 

10 

■ 

-6 

-5 

Parents        Not  Living  With 

Separated        Either  Parent  Totals 

2 

5                             2  49 

9  149 

7                             1  85 

1  11 

1  5 

21                              5  297 

-6                         -15  -7 

11                               5  164 

-10                         -15  -9 

10                             0  145 

-2  0-6 


F    (total   group)    r  4.958;    p   s   .01- 
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in  the  separated  family  group  axoel  the  mean  achievement  ratio  of  the 
other  3  group* }  but  even  with  the  total  ^roup  the  influence  of  tha 
cirls  is  strong  enough  to  make  tha  pupils  who  era  living  with  both 
parents  rank  second  in  mean  aohieTement  ratio. 

Conklin^-''  finds  no  reliable  differ»n«<»e  between  successful  and 
failing  pupils  in  the  separation  of  ;•  rents,        -iin  I7*  rinds  that 
children  of  separated  j arents  gain  less  in  achievement  thnn  do  t]       om 
intaot  homes.   The  findings  of  this  study  for  boys  on  this  variable  are 
in  general  disagreement  with  those  of  most  investigators,  including 
Conklin  and  Desing.   The  findings  for  girls,  however,  are  in  essential 
agreement . 

The  Relation  of  Aohieveinent  Ratio  to  Pupil's  Health  I 

The  estimates  of  the  nurse  and  do.  tor,  "bused  upon  a  complete  physical 
examination  ^iven  the  pupil,  determine  whither  the  pupil's  health  is 
good  or  not.   Of  the  297  pupils  studied,  28S  sajoy  good  health.  The 
14  remaining  cases  are  considered  by  both  the  doctor  and  nurse  to  have 
poor  health. 

Table  43  indicates  how  highly  skewed  the  distribution  is  to  the  right 
as  a  result  of  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  having  good  health.   This 
is  true  for  both  boys  and  ^irls  as  well  as  for  the  total  group. 

The  F  test  yielded  a  value  of  1.32  whioh  was  not  significant.   There 
are  more  than  five  ohanoes  in  a  hundred  that  no  relationship  exists  be- 
tween this  measure  of  pupil's  health  and  achievement  ratio. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  girls  with  £Ood  health  had  higher 

achievement  r> tio  than  the  ^irls  with  poor  health,  while  the  boys 
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I  istribution  of  Aohiovoment    «tio«  Aooor  lin     to 
Pupils*   Health  I  ^irlac  tb»    J«mns  for  ioy«  and 
r.irla  .'o;«r»f  ly» 


1"  TILS ' 

Poor  Total 

2 
9  49 

7  149 

4  83 

11 

3 
14  297 

-6  -7 

5  154 
-12 

11  14S 


Aohl«TMMnt 

fetio 

,ood 

10  to  19 

2 

1  to  9 

46 

-0  to  0 

142 

-19  to  -10 

n 

-29  to  -20 

li 

-39  to  -80 

3 

t: 

283 

■ 

-7 

:lrU  V 

151 

■ 

-• 

3oy«     I 

132 

■ 

4 

F  (total  group)  •  1»52l  P  s  ,06^ 


with  poor  health  have  a  higher  moan  oohi evement  ratio  than  the  boy*  with 
good   health,   but  again  the  number  of   oases  in  the   poor  health  oute.ory  is 
so  snail  that  the  relationship  is  not  significant* 

Suoh  a  findinr  is  not   hard  to  aooount   for  beoause   of  the   small 
number  of   oases  in  one  of  the  two   categories   inoluded  in  the  variable  and 
also  beoeuse  the  mean  achievement   ratios   for  the  two  f roups  are  only   one 
point  apart* 
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Distribution  of  Aohieremonts    Katlos   Aooording  to 
Pupils'    Health   II    living  the   Means    for  Boys   end 
Jirls    Separately. 


PUPILS' 

HEALTH  II 

Achievement 

Ratio 

1,2  Diseases 

S 

Diseases 

Total 

10  to  19 

2 

2 

1  to  9 

IS 

56 

49 

-9  to  0 

30 

119 

149 

-19  to  -10 

19 

64 

85 

-29  to  -20 

2 

9 

11 

-39  to  -SO 

5 

5 

K 

64 

253 

297 

H 

-7 

-7 

-7 

3irla  K 

26 

128 

164 

M 

-8 

-9 

-9 

Boy*  K 

58 

106 

143 

M 

-6 

-5 

"6 

F   (total   group)  -  1.737f  p  ■  .06* 
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TO  PUPILS  HKALOi  II 


Bw  second  measure  of  the  pupil's  health  obtained  iroa  the 
questionnaire  und  the  physical  health  record  is  the  number  of  childhood 
diseases  eaoh  pupil  has  contraetaoted*     of  the  297  pupils  stu  iod,  235  of 
then  hare  had  8  or  more  childhood  diseases,  including  such  things  as  noaales, 
ehoopiag  oough,  nusps,  etc.     The  64  rx*  ining  pupils  have  had  either  one  or 
two  rush  childhood  diseases. 

as  oan  be  seen  by  looking  at  Table  44,  the  distribution  is  heavily 
to  the  right  for  both  boys  and  girls  as  -roll  as  the  total  group 

of  this  i tot. 

F.  test  yielded  a  value  of  1*737  for  the  relationship 
ratio  and  this  aeasure  of  pupil's  health.     This  value  Is 
i,  as  there  are  sure  then  fives  ?h*neee  in  a  hundred  that  no 
relationship  exists  betas sn  achievement  ratio  and  the  interns  of  pupil** 
health. 

Figure  90  illustrates  how  closely  the  nean  achievement  ratio  for 
the  tee  groups  is  related.    For  the  total   roup,  the  mean  ■iililini— * 
ratio  for  the  pupils  efao  have  had  three  or  acre  childhood  diseases  Is 
exactly  the  sane  as  the  nean  aohlom  snout  ratio  for  the  pupils  vivo  have 
had  one  or  ten  childhood  diseases.     The  sen*  thing  is  true  for  the  boys, 
wall*  the  variation  for  the  -iris  is  so  slight  as  to  be  discounted  entirely. 
Evidently  the  number  of  childhood  diseases  eontracted  by  a  pupil  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  nean  achievement  ratio. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  childhood  ti 

have  been  usnfa-aeied  by  these  pupils  studied  several  years  ago.    Airy 
of  loot  caused  by  the  childhood  diseases  would  probably  mke  iteelf  felt 


;ix> 


at  the  tine,  and  would  profT— l*uly  rtwrmi  as  nor*  tine  ©la peed. 
The  pupils  studied  her*  probably  had  the  childhood  dloeaees  no  long  age 
that  little  rfl  est  on  thslr  unit  aehleveeant  ratios  would  bo  ncrtiosd. 

These  findings  oonoerning  the  relation  of  pupils  hoalth  and 
childhood  dleereea  to  rohleveraewt  ratio  ere  la  general  ij.i  iiiiit  with 
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175     Confclin,  /moe,  op»  olt.  p.  116. 


THE  RiSLATl  A1     )  TO 

PARK  i'S'    !;^ALTH 


Sm  questionnaire  adninio  tared  to  ©vary  ?upll  eake  whether  their 
mother's  health  is  rood  and  whotlwr  tlielr  iathar's  health  la  rood.     Tho 
r.roat  n,-Jrj-lty  of  tho  pupila  (205)  said  that  both  tholr  raother'a  and 
father »s  ha* lth  la  rood,  S3  pupils  aay  they  hava  parents,  ooa  whose 
health  la  rood  and  one    hoee  health  la  poor*  2C  punlls  havo  only  one 
living  -Mhose  health  la  rood*  and  tho  rsaalnlng  pupila  hare 

both  of  whose  health  Is  poor*      Table  46  showa  that  the  dis- 
tribution la  definitely  skewed  to  the  right   jeoaueo  of  the  oonslderahle 
1— iher  of  pupils  both  -nhoae  parents*  health  la  food*      This  la  true  far 
boye  and  -iris  aa  well  as  far  the  totr.l  -roup* 

The  I    test  far  this  relationship  ylalds  a  value  of  G*92S  whioh 
is  alrnif leant  at  tho  one  per  oent  level*    This  r  Indicates  that  pupila 
alio  have  parenta  vdioee  health  la  poor  have  ai^nil'loantly  higher  Dean 
achievement  ratios  than  pupils  who  have  parenta  whose  health  is  rood. 

Ref erenoe  to  Fictre  31  brines  out  this  point*    The  pupils  who 
have  parenta  both  of  whose  health  la  poor  have  a  definite];/  liigher  Beam 
achievement  ratio  than  any  of  the  other  three  rroupe  of  pupils.     This  la 
true  for  both  the  boys*  girls,  and  the  total  <-roup. 

The  relationship  which  exists  between  hir>  siaHlei  assart  ratio 
and  parents'  poor  health  nay  be  aooounted  for  in  this  aay.     Those  pupila 
who  have  parenta  -*oo©  health  is  docidedly  poor  probably  are  etinulrbad 
by  neo*eeity  to  mrk  as  hard  as  they  out  in  and  out  of  school  ao  that 
they  nay  be  ablo  to  take  over  the  burdens  of  their  parenta*    Then,  too. 


202, 


these  pupils  whose  parents   have  poor  health  nay  be     .Iron  a  greater 
appreciation   of  the  advantages  of  an  education  than  pupils  who  do 
not   have  this  handicap*     In  till  probability,  howevur,   this   is  meroly 
another  instance  or  indication  that  possession  of  a  handicap  tends   to 
make  the  possessor  of  that  handicap  work  harder  to  overcome  it   than  he 
ordinarily  would;   and.  in   so  working  to   overcome  the  handicap,   his  mean 
achievement   ratio   is   increased. 


108. 


TABLE  46. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF  ACHI EVEV.ENT  RATIOS   ACCORDD(G  TO 
PARENTS  HEALTH  GIVING  THE  HEANS   I'Ok    BOYS   A 
GIRLS   SEPARATELY. 


jhierement 

PARENTS  • 

HEALTH 

Ratio 

Both  Parents 

One  Good 

Both 

One  Parent 

Health 

Good 

One  Poor 

Poor 

Bead 

Toti 

D  to  19 

2 

2 

to  9 

SO 

6 

6 

7 

49 

3  to   0 

108 

28 

6 

7 

149 

19  to  -10 

57 

15 

3 

6 

83 

29  to  -20 

6 

2 

3 

11 

59  to  -30 

2 

1 

3 

I 

203 

53 

15 

26 

297 

■ 

-7 

-7 

-3 

-9 

-7 

Lrla  N 

112 

20 

6 

16 

154 

M 

-8 

-9 

-7 

-11 

-9 

»y»    I 

91 

33 

9 

10 

143 

■ 

-6 

-6 

-1 

-6 

-6 

P (total  group) 


6.923|      p  .01- 


*«0 


*&«"? 


:z8<$ 


0**0 

CI 
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UX-ui>uSu2K    e<) o«o 


A  close  study  of  tho  physical  reoorde  and  qnsetlonnalrea 
to  dctomine  the  physical  defeats  of  every  child  oovared  in  the  bv/catt- 
-ntlen.     Tt  is  obearvad  that  194  of  297  anno*  have  no  physical  dafeotsi 
48  hero  si  ats.  S3  have  tooth  sad  throat  defeats,   ?7 

orsr  or  under  uei^ht,  -\nd  the  reminder  (12)  have 
Only  a  arr.ll  rdnority  (15)  of  tho  pupils  have  nore  thus  one  defect. 
table  46  lists  the  data  oollootod  on  this  variable* 

The  F  teat  yielded  a  value  of  2.217  whioh  ma  not  algglfiosat, 
is  no  airaif  ioant  relationship  betas  an  r  nil  lure—  il   ratio  sal  the 
of  physioe!  defeota  for  tho  croup  as  a  whole. 
Raf  arenoo  to  the  pnephlo  illustration  '  lpa*o  32  ahose  that  having 
ad  throat  defeota  has  a  tendency  te  ruduoe  ths  aehis»r*nent  rr.tio, 
having  sl^bt  and  uelght  defeats  has  a  tendency  to  insrsaaa  the 
ratio* 

of  certain  physios!  def sets  has  little 
ratio  of  super  lor  pupils*    this  finding  is  in 


with  that  of  loksrt  and  Hills.176 


17V     Kok-rt,  Ruth  £•  end  Mills,  usury  C«,  "Variations  Anonr.  Hl-n  School 

School 
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TABLE  46 


DISTRIBUTION    Oh  ACl.IKVEWENT  RATIOS   ACCORDING  TO 

;  ILS'   PHYSICAL   DEFECTS,   0X700  THE  MEANS  FOR   BOYS 
AJ.D  GIRLS   SEPARATELY. 


1  X 


Achievement 
Ratio 


PUPILS'   il.YSICAL 


BJM 


10  to   19 
1  to  9 
-9  to  0 
-IS  to  -10 

-29  to   -20 
-59  to  -30 
I 
■ 
Girls  H 
■ 
Boya     N 
■ 


1 

31 

93 

57 

10 

2 

194 

-8 

107 

-9 

87 

-6 


Sight 
Only 

Teeth  & 
Throat  Only 

Weight 
Only 

Vtiso. 

Total 

1 

2 

6 

3 

3 

6 

48 

21 

10 

12 

IS 

149 

8 

8 

5 

5 

83 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

5 

56 

23 

20 

24 

2G7 

-5 

-8 

-6 

-5 

-7 

14 

16 

11 

6 

154 

-10 

-10 

-5 

-9 

-9 

22 

7 

9 

18 

143 

-3 

-5 

-7 

-2 

-6 

F(tot»il  p;roup)     =  2.217.     p  =  .05  + 


% 
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THE  REUTICB  <*'  AZUlWWBBtt  kATIO  TO 
HOUR  DISCIPLDB 


The  data  cm  this  rolttioxuihip    jd.s  acquired  from  the     ueetiannaire 
In  which  the  pupil*  are  asked  which  methods  are  used  at  hone  to  discipline. 
It  M  discovered  that  the  majority   (121)  ol'  pupil* s  parents  use  the 
method  of  depriving  the  pupils  of  privileges*     67  parents  lecture  the 
pupils*  25  parents  use  a  combination  of  the  first  two*     20  parents 
use  whipping  as  a  method  of   discipline*  56  use  nothing  as  a  method  of 
discipline*  and  the  reminder  use  miscellaneous  forms  of  discipline* 
The  frequency  distribution*  as  sho\m  in  Table  47  is  heavily  skewed  to 
the  rl^ht  for  boys*  nirls*  snd  the  total    -roup. 

The  F  test  yielded  a  value  of  8.046  nhlah  was  significant  at  the 
3£  level*     There  is  lees  than  one  chanoe  in  a  hundred  that  no  relation- 
ship existed  between  hone  discipline  and  aohievtoent  ratio* 

The  graphic  illustration  Figure  33  indicates  that  the  pupils  who 
are  deprived  of  privileges  by  Uheir  parents  as  a  method  of  punishment 
have  a  lower  neon  achievement  ratio  than  the  pupils  who  are  lectured  or 
punished  in  any  other  way*     Those  pupils  vtho  reoeive  no  punishment  at 
all  rank  just  above  then  in  wean  achievement  ratio* 

Surprisingly  enough*  the  method  of  discipline  used  by  parents 
most  eloeely  associated  with  pupils*  hirh  achievement  ratios  is  whipping, 
olosely  followed  by  lecturing*       Apparently  low  achievement  ratio 
Is  associated  with  depriving  of  privileges  or  no  home  discipline 
at  all*  and  high  aohievement  ratio  is  associated  with  whipping  and 
lecturing.     It  would  seem  that  the  more  disagreeable  the  punishment  or 
discipline  the  nore  the  superior  pupil  is  stimulated  to    erf ana  up  to 


tho  promioo  of  his  intalll-onoo. 

ItMM  only  tho  r;irl«  or*  observed  it  la  notlood  t.hr.t.  tho  -variooa 
types  of  has*  <Hsoiplino  hi  vo  littlo  off  oat  upon  tholr  aohiovonont  ratio* 
With  boya  tho  I  iff  arenoe  botwntvi  <  .ho  nocn  ■  nhloraa.ait  rot  lo  of  tho  group 
¥*o  aro  whlppod  *nd  tho  ,-roup     ho  ore  doyrltod  of  prlTllogts  la 

nronounood  in  flavor  of  tho  fornor* 

177 

'■o.--'.     v  iavueti;>tioa  lod  her  to  tho  eonolusion  that 


.:.-•-•        ;1    *:--   BO**  :Vo     i.mt   typaa   °:     .nmifihra.nt  to    jo  :;e]iri\^» 
tlcKL,  roprimuad,  and  oor parol  punlshnont,  in  tho  ardor  mnod*     Tho  flndinga 
of  this  atitd^r  fo  in  diroot  i.  xotnant  an  tola  point.    Doaing  alae  ft 
that  ohildran  aha  war  a  problono  at  achool  war*  noro  ire  ruontly 
at  boa*.     Bar  findings  do  not  indicato  that  any  aatbnd  of  uisoipllna  ia 
asaoaiatod  -Kith  aoporlor  achiovi 


177     DoaJag*  Hinorra  F.     op*  clt.  pp.  121.  144* 


TAiiLE  47 


DISTRIBUTION    OF  ACHIEVSIENT  RATIOS   ACCORDING  TO  LOME 
DISCIPLINE,    ..I.  DiO   TKE  UEAfrS   FOR   HO  hPARATELY 


210. 


hi evement 
Ratio 


Whipping  Depriwation       Leoturing         fciac, 

of 

Privilegea 


;  one 


Total 


1  to  19 

to   9 

4 

to  0 

3 

S  to  -10 

3 

9  to  -20 

- 

9  to  -30 

10 

-4 

rli     X 

1 

-15 

ys      I 

9 

-3 

1 

1 

2 

19 

10 

10 

6 

49 

67 

43 

17 

19 

149 

48 

12 

10 

10 

83 

7 

1 

2 

1 

11 

3 

3 

144 

67 

40 

36 

297 

-9 

-5 

-6 

-7 

-7 

79 

37 

18 

19 

154 

-e 

-9 

-7 

-9 

-9 

65 

30 

22 

17 

143 

-7 

-4 

_4 

-4 

-5 

F(total  f,roup)    *    8.546.     p    -.01- 


1 

1 

* 


av^y 


JS//y 


^itni  jj/ 


f)A//</</t/ffl 


'J.**tvji 


OMS////tf 


*"°A/ 


•        i        >        i 


oc<\ — oi/) 
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tm  RELATIOH  CF  ACIUEVEHUTC  RATIO 
TO  -    -.TKKIK 


TVo  iiulilm— Mint  rmtioe  for  the  pu  lie  are  oom,  eared  uikler  these 
headings  i  pupils  whose  fathers  only  ore  worlcinr,  pupils  whose  mothers 
only  mrs  worlcinr,  pupils  whose  vothcrs  and  fathers  both  are  working, 

.ho  have  no  one  In  the  family  v.-orkiiig,  pupils  who  have  no  psrents 
but  relatives  working*  toad  the  pupils  who  have  both  psrents  and  relatives 
working*     7:  ble  4?  indicates  that  the  distribution  is  skewed  to  the 
left  for  both  "ooyc  and  jjirls  as  well  cjj  the  totr.l  group. 

The  F  test  for  this  relavLouanii  ad  a  value  of  ...126  whioh 

is  not  significant* 

For  all  of  the  above  listed  classifications  iron  homos  in  which 
no  cms  is  i-orkirg  to  homes  in  which  i*\.rents  and  one  or  more  relatives 
are  worlcin.'.,  there  is  little  differ  once  in  the  menn  aehievensnt  ratios 
of  the  groups*    As  illustrated  In  Figure  54  there  is  no  relationship  either 
bet  wan  the  number  of  people  in  the  home  working  and  the  aohievement  ratio 
for  the  group  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  boys  and  girls* 

The  f lnotuation  in  mean  achievement  ratio  for  some  of  the  categories 
tare  either  boys  only  or  rirls  only  were  considered  nay  be  discounted 

of  the  paucity  of  oases  in  these  categories* 

Apparently*  whether  or  not  everybody  or  nobody  in  the  family, 
which  was  broken  or  intact,  worked,  has  little  effect  on  the  as 
ratio  of  the  pupils  studied* 


TAflLE  48 


DISTRIBUTION   OK  ACHIEVEMENT  RATIOS   ACCORDING  TO 
PARENTS  WORKING,   GIVIN'.    li.K  V.EANS    FOR   HOYS  AND 
GIRLS   SEPARATELY. 


su 


hi  ©tenant 
Ratio 


PAREKTS  KORKU.  G 


None  Father  Mother  Mother  Restive       Parent 

only  P^ly  ***<*  onl;,  and 

Father  Relative 


Total 


to  19 
to   9 
to   0 
9  to  -10 
9  to  -20 
9  to  -SO 

I 

I 
irli     N 

M 
oys       H 

■ 


1 

25 

8 

73 

4 

37 

5 

2 

15 

142 

■4 

-7 

9 

74 

-10 

-8 

6 

88 

0 

-6 

1 
1 

3 

1 

6 
-7 

4 
-3 

2 
-15 


3 

11 

4 
1 

19 

-7 

10 

-10 

9 

-3 


8 

6 

1 
18 

-8 
8 

-'. 

10 

-8 


16 
47 

28 
3 

94 

-7 
47 
-9 
47 

-5 


2 

49 
14  8 

82 

10 

3 

294 

-7 
152 

-9 
142 

-5 


F   (total  group     _       2.126.        p  -_     .05+ 


ATA/Q 


JA/O/tf 


A  -r/*o 

-7A/J.I/-7-3U 


A-r»o 


A  7A/Q 


A7A/Q 


yjHMVJ 

a  -r*o 

"        IS 


RKLATICB  GT  ACHIEVBIBff  RATIO  TO 
STWr  HABITS  TOTAL 


A  dlsoussian  of  tho  Study  Tfcbito  Inventory  by  C.  Oilbart 
has  ftlrsndy  been  included  in  Chapter  II,  p*  51*     Briefly,  tho  ..ram  Study 
Habits  Inventory  la  "a  Hot  of  stetenanta  of  situations,  habits,  and 


d It ions  «hioh  way  affaot  the  uoa  of  study  tiwe,  and  oonse  pent  ouoosst  in 

,_     -  ».    _.   ...    ...  «178 

aohool  work  and  - 


Tho  frequency  Tub  la  49  gives  tho  diatrihutlon  of  tho  study  habita 
aooroa  for  tho  297  pupils  studied.    Tho  distribution  approaohao  a 
one,  but  is  a  bit  skewed  to  tho  left*    Aooordlng  to  rarenu,  a  nor^tive 
on  the  arena  Study  Habits  Inventory  indloatea  poor  study  habits,  a  positive 
aooro  indiaataa  good  study  habite,  and  a  high  positive  aoore  indloatea  very 
good  or  exoellent  study  habits*      64  pupils  reoeived  nor-ative  study  habita 
score*,  while  the  reminder  (248)  reoeived  positive  study  habits  sooree* 

The  F  teat  for  the  distribution  yielded  a  value  of  3*632  whloh 
aas  slFTiif  least  at  the  one  par  oant  level*    l-Mdontly  a  relationship  exists 
between  the  .runa  study  habits  soores  end  aohlovawont  ratio* 

Boferenoo  to  Figure  55  indloatea  that  this  relationship  la  positive* 
Tory  low  aoMsvenant  ratios  ere  aasooiatod  with  very  poor  Wean  stuuy 
habits  scores,  :.nd  very  high  subtenant  ratios  are  aacouiatwd  with  very 
good  itronm  study  habito  sooroo*    Tim  ^reat  mjorlty  of  the  pupils  who  fall 
batwaisi  the  two  ait  rises  ol'  high  and  low  study  fcabits  aooroa  vary  little 
In  aean  aohisvawsns  ratio*        This  rolatlonalilp    is     true  for  the 


178     rtrenn,  C.  Gilbert  and  rtaKoowan,  R.B., 

Stanford  UnlvorLity  Press,  Revised,  Kevenber  ISM,  p.  1." 
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3  and  fcirla  as  veil  as  i'..m  tot*l 
Flrurs  35  and  Table  41'  ahem  rather  oloarly  that  the  majority  of 
pupils  who  have  the  poorest  and  the  beat  study  habits  »■  u  well,  ere 

'.»•     The  rirla  who  hflve  -u»d  when  I 

have  >*ltfi  they  ere  v<  .  ry  bad*     Thu  buy*  la     'Amnl  tend 

to  extraMS.     The  relationship  whloh  oxista  between  study 

-noree  and  achieveru  lo  ow»  be  nccourted  for  very  ea..' 

is    iobsIMs-  ci'  a  aurpriae  1  ho  relationship 

which  exists      between  study  habits  scores  and  achloverent  ratio    is 
not  more  marked  than   H  is.        (kie  would  naturally  expect  that  those  purl  Is 
who  hare  the  bett    ttudy  habits  would  be  s  *r«.   likely  to  make  hi  her 
acid evoaent  ratio*.     It  is  only  rstwil  to  expect  tfeat  mil  t   rt-laticn- 
ship  would  exist  as  the  two  variables  sear,  to  be  so  closely  related* 
There  Is  notMnr.  in  this  study  habits  inventor  ate  how  much 

tlr.c  a  -  .    LI  spends  or.  his  lessons.     H  I    be  possible  for  a  pupil  with 

poor  study  habits  but  aho  spends  a   'real  deal  of  tisie  cm  his  school  work 
to  *  thieve  wore  +han  pupils  who  htve  r.ood  stud;  .ho 

spar,  le  time  vith  their  school  wor:  .  u  may  account  for  tho  fact 

.•lationshlp  between  study  habits  scores  and  achlevunmt  ra 
ia  not  more  :a\rLeJ  thsr   it  is. 

These  findings  ere  in  rencral  n   rutxient  wfth  thoso  of  f-ro: 
and  Oesinr.180 


17fc     llrenn.  C.  Gilbert,  "Aiuinf,  the  hit",     Journal  c  -r  :^uc 

i .S 58-60,   Oclobor,  1955. 
180     losing,  linorva  F#,  op.  olt.     p.  21. 
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A*     Saa-jary  of  tho  Relationships  Found  txtawc  JLohloT mnt  Ratio 
»al  the  Sxperimont*!  Variables. 


1*     Thar*  is  a  aonsiusrublo  lag  bsbeoisi  practise  and  performance  In 
school  for  the  wa'tgi  pupil  of  superior  intelligence*     The  majority  of 
superior  pupils  are  not  nooonpllshinc  nearly  as  nuoh  In  school  as  they 
are  able  to  aonnwpllshi 

2*    The  lac  bates  en  promise  and  parforuanos  for  boys  of  superior 
Intelligence  is  lees  then  that  for  clrlsj  i*s*,  the  aoiiiovensnt  ratio  lor 
boys  Is  higher  than  that  for  ouperior  ;irls* 

3*     fle>  saperlor  firls  as  r.  group  are  better  adjusted  socially 

t)M91      eyn      "hVaA       ■■MUMT  Ifl        \ya.« 

4*  lam  ftchiovaaent  ratio  is  associated  with  lnterasdi&te,  average, 

personality  adjustment  for  pupils  of  superior  intelligence* 
6*  Poor  personality  adjustment  Is  associated  with  highest 
ratio,  and  best  personality  adjustnant  is  associated  with 
high  average  aohieveneut  ratio*  The  relation  existing  be  tee  on  persona  lily 
and  achlevenent  is  not  positive,  but  tends  to  be  negative*   Pupils  of 
or  intelligence  alio  have  veil  adjusted  personalities  have  am 

in  acadenlc  competition  over  pupils  '.lth  avenge  personality 
•j  but  pupils  with  poor  personality  adjustment  have  an  advantage 
In  achlevenent  ratio  over  both  the  veil  adjusted  and  the  average  adjusted 


6*  Qf  all  the  personality  trcJLts  studied*  truthfulness  Is  the 
only  one  positively  associated  with  achlevenent  ratio*  Truthful  pupils 
wre  likely  to  have  high  sshlsvisseiit  ratios  than  untruthful  pupils* 


. 


7.  The   relation*   to  achievement    ratio  of  such  personality  traits   as 
happiness ,    alienation,   sympathy,   control,    self-dotemJ.  nation,   economic 
self-determination,   and  parti c u la ril.  10   the   oj  ;  osite  sex 

tend       to  b«>  negative  for  superior  pupils. 

8.  Superior  pupils  ef  high  socio-economic  status  have  an  advantare 
in  achievement    ratio  over  pupils   of  low   soci o-ec.ononio   b tat us. 

9.  The  lag  between  promise  and  performance  of  superior  pupils 

of  foreign  extraction  is   less  than  that   for  pupils   of  native  extraction. 

10*     Pupils   in  whose  homes  foreign   languages  are  spoken  have  an 
advantage  in  achievement   ratio  over  pupils  in  whose  homes   only   Kn,  lish 
is    spoken* 

11.  Pupils  whose  antecedents  were  born  in  Poland  have, in  general, 
an  advantage  in  achievement   ratio  over  pupils  whose  antecedents  were 
bom  in  Germany,  Russia ,  or  the  United  States. 

12.  In  general,  pupils  whose  parents  and  grand  parents  came  from 
foreign  countries  consistently  exceed  the  mean  achievement  ratio  of 
pupils  whose  parents  and  grandparents  came  from  the  United  States* 

IS.  There  is  a  positive  association  between  achievement   ratio  and 
the  amount   of  formal  education  of  the  pupils   father*     This  association 
exists   bu4    It   is  not  so  well  marked  for  the  amount  of  formal  education  of 
the  pupil' b  mother* 

The  relation  between  achievement   ratio  and  parents   education  is 
muoh  creator  for  girls  thtui  it  is   for  boys* 

14.  Superior  pupils  from  small   families  of  one  or  no   siblings 
have  an  advantage  in  achievement   ratio  over  pupils   from  large  families. 


1£.  -<j  oldo-  ■£«**  01 

*n  <  -a  ucU.  vorva  >  tr/nr  the  Intern  od  Late  siblings. 

Is  fron  netropolltcn  areas  have  en  ed-vnntc^  In  aohlarvemeas 
end  ratio  over  girls  iron  rural  ut'-^jb. 

17.  Superior  pu*  j-tioul  •.-«  Iran  broken  families  have 

an  etWantar*  In  aohiersaient  .-atlo  orer  pupila  from  Inuort  famlHee. 

-re  is  little  relation  bstDSar.  -jBasnt  ratio  and  pupils' 

.,  auLlMr  oT  diseases  contrasted,  and  rhyr-iocl  defects.       Certain 
throat  toil  sestfli  be  tees  c   Blight  infljonoe  oa  sshisroment  ratio, 

reducing  it  a  la*ifle» 

19  •  Pupil*,  whose  parents  boalth  is  poor  are  likoly  efl  Late  higher 
achievement  ratios  then  junto'  huslttl  in  r/xx!. 

20.  Pupils  nfco  cro  deprived  of  privilecos  by  their  porrjntB  as  a 
:^u'J.-.xl  of  .'    Lino  httVS  lo  or    *clu seem ant  MMml   ttsl  pupil",  ams  ss*J 

hipped  or  puniuhed  in  any  othor  wey.      Pupils    ho  are  whipped 
had  ■  Iii^her  neen  achievonsnt  ratio  tlua  my  other  -roup. 

..    fthsthsr  erst-  j-*iy  or  ^c  a  family  which  is  broken  or 

intact,  works,      has   little  of foot    ■  :hs  enhlewsnottt  ratio  of  these 
■spot  in'  .  ..^i^d. 

22*     Oood  study  habits   are  associate  high  miTi1rrrHiW.lt  rr.':io 

und  poor  ■  -c  aro  as.  1  -vrlth  low  cehieromant  ratio  for 

orior  pupil     -  wi  tnsooiation  is  net  of  ;v»t  dsgr  ja. 

lrjla  thread  appears  to  clod  many  of  these  conclusions  together. 
Often  rherewer  a  pupil  of  superior  L  moo  Is  found  -l'-h  a  hrnrtlosm 

such  as  that  of  oordng  from  a  hrokrn  family,     olng  of  for  a  i -a  extraction, 
having  peronts  with  poor  health  ar  shooing  poor  personality 


he  narks  herder  in  school  to  a*eroone  this  handicap,  sod  ooaaeqneatly  hia 
MiMur— t  ratio  increases*     In  boos  MM,  of  ooiirwo,  this  will  not 
fcccju.it  for  tho  existing  relationship  fcnd  other  things  say  bs  responsible. 


2»     lagl  lost  ions  for  Further 


Considor&Mo  additional  infarmtlon  haa  baaa  rathared  covering  a 
9  number  of  facts  about  thi-  -roup  of  pupils  with  superior   in'-elll-once* 
Iho  ini'or-r  tlon  covers  66  variable  factor  a  nhioh  cay  or  aay  not  bo  role  ted 
to  tho  aehievenant  of  super  iar  pupils.    At     ono  future  dato#  this  bos 
□atarlol  amy  be  ^ned  to  ~omi>are  the  variables  with  one  another  or  to 

all  the  variables  with  some  variable  besides  aohievenoot  ratio* 
1  nuober  of  factors  have  been  shown  to  be  aasooiated  with  tho 
ratio  of  superior  pupils*     Certain  othor  variables  have 
to  show  little  or  no  relationship  with  the  aoliieveasEit  ratio  off 
avpils*    Cn  the  basis  of  this  study*  it  would  at 
to  investigate  these  relationships  more  thorourhty*    The 
show  only  that  such  a  relationship  is  present*    Further  rsssarsh  night 
be  helpful  in  dstersdnir.^  the  decree  and  reasons  for  these  significant 
relationships* 

Other  investigators  say  be  interested  in  pursuing  the  Investigation 
of  the  relationship  to  aohievwaoat  of  the  oon~laanratton  factor  sonetlnes 
oailed  drive*    There  is  evidently  sons  third    roup  of  related  variable* 
besides  intelligence  and  personality  which  has  a  diroot  effeot  on  the 
of  not  only  superior  pupils*  but  all  ptnlls*    Further 
rill  tend  to  olear  up  Just  what  this  laf  luenoe  nay  be* 
Further  research  oonoerning  how  the  aohool  aay  batter  provide  for 
the  lstelleetuelly  superior  pupil  could  bs  based  oa  such 
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has  been  demo  In  this  vt     .  ruths  concerning  the 

faotors  associated  with  ,-ood  achievement  of  superior  pupils  would  be 

helpful*  The  r-chool  -ould  not  only  like  to  know  what  faotors  are 

associated  with  the  achievement  of  superior  pupil?,  'Ait  would  also  J,ibo 

to  know  what  pronram  would  encourage  the  development  of  these  faotors 

positively-  crv-ociated  with  achievement* 

The  pupil  of  superior  intelligence  deserves  special  attention* 

Particularly-  in  a  democracy,  the  general  level  of  learning  of  the 

population  is  no  better  than  the  level  of  the  intellectual  leaders* 

Tremendous  efforts  have  been  made  to  inmrove  the  achievement  and  learning 

level  of  the  lower  ability  groups  an  so  to  bring  up  the  average  level 

of  the  whole  population*  This  is  very  desirable j  but  the  same  attention, 

if  given  to  pupils  of  superior  ability,  would  yield  results  tenfold  in 

value*  The  fertile  soil  of  the  superior  child  should  not  be  negleoted 

for  the  stony  land  of  the  low  ability  ohildren.   We  are  never  any  better 

than  our  leaders,  and  we  should  learn  to  train  our  uest  to  be  leaders* 

Finis. 
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APPENDICES 


Questionnaire 


Vila 


Hester  Chart 


II 

QUESTION* AIRI 


A  • 

ill    »jiai>     uuuinry     wsi  o    you 
In   \                           rj     *lli 

(hat   Of 
In  what    country  was  your 
In  what   country  wua  your 
In  what  country  was  your 
In  what  country  waa  your 

• 

Do  you   live  with  your  mo1 
Do  you   live  with  any  oth« 

uorri  i                                                                                                                   . 

2. 

lather   born7 

5. 

mother    i»ornt 

4. 

father 'a  father   bornl 

5. 

father* a  mother   bornT                                                      . 

6. 

mother's   father  born?                                                      . 

7. 

mother's  mother  bornT                                                      . 

8. 

;hert                               your   father?                                   . 

9. 

>r  relatives   bealdea    brothers   and    slaters 

10.     Are  you  the  only  childf 


11  •     If  not,  how  many  younger  brothers  do  you  have? how  xaany  older 

12.  "..ow  many  younger   sisters  do  you  haveT how  many  older 

13.  In  what   place   have  you   spent  the  greater  part    of  your  life? 
Daltltiore a  city a  town the  country 

14.  Ti'hat  foreign  languages,  if  any,  are  spoken  in  your  homeT  


15.     Tihat   time   consuming;   activities   have  you  engaged   in   outside   sohool ,    such 
as   paid   employment,  nusio    lessons,    other   schooling,   hobbies,   play, 
ohuroh  work,   eto.   be  specific 


16.     In  what  kind  of  recreational  activities  in  aohool  a;.d  out  do  you  enjoy 
participating 


17.     Heme  plaoes   to  which  you  have  travelled   outside  Maryland 


18.     Lave  you  any  physical  disabilities   or  handloapsT      If   so  nana   th« 


1    .      What   kind   of   books   do  you    11 1  e   to   remit      T'o   specific   and    clear. 


Ill 


20*     What  member   of   th«  family  do  you   like  best? 


21*     What  member   of  the   family  do  you  like   leaatT 


22.     Are  your  parents   rather   strict  with  you  whan  you  do  something  wrong 


23.      Do  you  dream  often? oooasionallyT about  tha  same  thing 

more  than   once? . 

.r  dreams   frighten  youT or  do  you  like  to  dream? 

25*     Do  you  day  drawn?  What  about? 


2C.     What  church  do  you  belong;  to? 


27.     Do  you  take  a  part   in  church  activities? if  so   list   soma 


28.     Do  you  like  school? Why? 


29.     Jo  you  intend  to  graduate   from  hifh  school? 


50.     How  many  half  years  have  you  failed?     N»*me  the  grades 


51.     How  many  half  years  have  ;/ou  skipped?     vain«  the  grades 


52.     Have  you   ever  gene  to   summer    school?  Advanoe?  Review? 


55.     Have  you  failed  in  any  subject   s^ice  you  entered  the  7B  grade?     If  so 
name  the  grade  and  the  subjects   failed 


34.     How  many  times  have  you  been  or  the  honor  roll   sinoe  you  entered  the 
the  7B  grade . 

55.     Do  you  Intend  to  go  on  to  college  if  you  oan?  


56.     What   do  you  intend  to  do  when  your  schooling  is   <~var? 


37.     Name  the  members  of  your  family  who  are  engaged  in  nations 


58.     How  many  times  have  you  moved  sinoe  you  were  bo 
39.     How  many  elementary  s  ? 


40.     How  many   Junior  hi  ,-h   schools   havo  you  attended? 


IV 


41.  How  mnny  senior  hi  :h  schools  have  you  attended? 

42.  Is   your  Mother's  health  good? 

43.  Is  your   father's   health   Rood? 


44.     liane  the  i  lines  bos  you  have  had. 


N^ 


46.  Do  you  wear  glasses? Can  you  see  well? 

AC,     Do  you  hear  well? . 

47.  Have  you   ever  been  operated  ant for  what? 


48.     Do  you  get  along  well  with  your  brothers  and  sisters? 


49.  Do  your  parents  get  along  all  right  together? On  speakinr  terms? 

50.  Eow  are  you  punished  when  you  displease  your  parents? 


51.      Do  you  have  any  bad  habits? Name  th« 


52.     Do  members  of  your  family  have  had  habits? Name  the  person  and  the 

habit*  ? 

65.  On  the  average,  how  many  days  a  year  have  you  been  absent?  , 


64.  How  many  terms  in  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  have  you  received  an 
unsatisfactory  mark  in  conduct Effort? 


65.  Do  you  prefer  men  or  women  teachers? Why? 


66.  Lame  in  order  of  importance  to  you,  five  traits  of  the  good  teacher, and 
five  traits  of  the  poor  teaoher. 

1       2       5        4       6 
Good 

Poor 

67.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  running  away  from  homo? 


68.  If  you  have  been  successful  in  school  work,  explain  what  you  think  has 
made  you  successful 


59.  If  you  Have  ever  failed  in  school  work,  list  here  the  reasons  you  believe 
have  oauaed  your  failure 


60.      List  the  p*rt   tin*   Jobs  you  l.uve  had  while  you  were  attending  school. 


61.     List   the  Burner   Jobs  „> nu  have  had 


62.     Do  you  do  work  around  the  house  for  whloh  you  are  paldT  Explain. 


63.      If  you  hare  earned  money,   do  you  keep  it  all  yourself? 
What   kiruis   of  things  do  ycu  spend  It  for? " 


64.  If  ;  ou  are  given  spending  money,  how  do  you  spend  it?_ 

65.  Do  you  have  a   bank  account? 


66 .     What  household  tasks  do  you  perform  at  home? 


67.     What  grade  did  your  father  finish  in  school? 


68.     What   grade  did  your  mother  finish  in  school? 


69*     Does  anyone  help  you  with  ;our  school  work  at  home? 
Who? 

70.     What  part  of  this   study  do  you  like  most  and  why? 

like  least  and  why? 


Motet      For  puaposes  of  this   study     so  that  a  complete  picture  of  every 
pupil  may  be  obtained,   the  investigator  would  like  to  have  every  qi.estion 
completely  filled  out  truthfully  to  the  best  of  your  ability.      If,   however, 
for  sorae  reason  you  would   rather  not  answer  a  question,   leave  it  blank.      Use 
the  baok  of  the  sheet  if  you  need  more  apace  for  un  answer. 
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VTTA 

William  euMtlan  was  bora  Uaroh  31,  IMJ   in  Lurty, 

Virginia*     Later  he  attended  the  public   schools  of  Baltlaore  and 
graduated  fro:  Baltimore  City  foil  ere  in  1129,     Me  attended  Hlue  Ridge 
Coller*  «n^  Western  Vsryland  Collere,  Graduating  froei  the  latter  in 
1953  with  an  A.  B.  degree,   qualified  to  teaoh  science  and  aatheaatios 
in  the  high  sohoola  of  Maryland*     He  taurht  one  year  In  a  St*  Uary's 
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Senior  High  School  of  Efcltimore*     Ee  attended  Johns  Hopkins  University 
from  the  suBssar  of  1937  until  the  fall  of  1942*     his  only  published 
work  to  date  is  a  sunmery  of  this  dlssertetlon  under  the  sane  title  In 
the   Journal  of  Experimental  Education* 
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